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INCE the fall of Antwerp the military situation 
S in the western theatre of the war has become 
distinctly more interesting because less like a 
deadlock. The danger which existed a week ago, of 
General Kluck being successful in his attempt to pierce 
the extended left wing of the Allies’ line, appears now 
to have passed away. It is clear that in more than 
one part of the field the French have been receiving 
substantial reinforcements, composed presumably of 
the men who have been waiting at their depots for the 
equipment which was so unfortunately lacking on the 
outbreak of the war; and this source of fresh trained 
troops is still, it seems, by no means exhausted. But 
the most important fact which the French official 
reports, meagre as they are, have been revealing more 
and more clearly during the past few days is that the 
whole centre of gravity of the struggle is shifting 
steadily to the north. The great French flanking 
movement and the German counter attack have this 
week unmistakably become the main battle line, whilst 
the old line on the Aisne, though still called the Centre, 
is hardly more than a flank defence. The crucial 
struggles of the immediate future may accordingly be 
expected to take place near the Belgian frontier in the 
neighbourhood of Lille, where, we are at last permitted 


to know, the British forces are now operating. 
* * * 


In the eastern theatre of the war, owing to conflicting 
reports, it seems to be impossible to gain any very 
clear idea of what is happening. From all accounts, 
however, the length of the battle line in that quarter 
and the number of the troops engaged are both sub- 
stantially greater than in France and Belgium; and 
there is every reason to suppose that the battle which 


is now in progress may last a very long time, possibly 
even for weeks. At all events, we shall be wise to 
discount for the present any news of “ great victories,”’ 
from whichever side it comes, Battles may be fought 
in which hundreds of thousands of men are engaged, 
and may end in one side being put to flight and losing 
quantities of guns and prisoners, without seriously 
affecting, still less determining, the final result of the 
general strategical movement. Whichever army wins, 
it will not win quickly : that is a lesson which has been 
learned, and learned, we take it, for good from the 
experience of the first ten weeks of this war. Another 
lesson which it is more satisfactory to contemplate, but 
perhaps not quite so definitely established as yet, is that 
in modern warfare numbers count for even more than 
they have ever done before. 
* * * 

The Unionist attack on Mr. Churchill this week, for 
his alleged blunder in sending troops to Antwerp, may, 
we fancy, be ascribed, in part at all events, to the fact 
that many leader writers are getting exceedingly tired 
of composing day after day nothing but hopefully 
patriotic articles, and of being able to abuse no one but 
the Kaiser, who will never know what they have said. 
Whether there was any more relevant justification for 
this particular attack we cannot decide, since, unlike 
Mr. Churchill’s critics in the Morning Post and else- 
where, we have no special “ facts that have come to our 
knowledge’ to go upon. On the face of it it seems 
to us extremely unlikely that Mr. Churchill acted on his 
own responsibility without the authority, or even 
with only the unwilling consent of his colleagues in a 
matter of such enormous importance. And if, in fact, 
the course that was adopted was decided upon by the 
Cabinet, as we must presume was the case until the 
very improbable contrary is proved, then it is certainly 
very unfair to throw all the blame for the result on Mr. 
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Churchill. The suggestion that the Morning Post's 
attack was inspired by a member of the Cabinet who 
found himself in a minority is we hope untrue. 

* * * 


But, on the whole, we are distinctly glad that a pro- 
minent newspaper has broken through the self-imposed 
rule whereby practically all criticism of the Govern- 
ment has been suppressed since the war began. Such 
suppression of the most fundamental instincts of the 
journalist is not healthy either for journalism or for 
public opinion, simply because it is artificial. It is fortu- 
nately true that the war has dissipated a great deal of 
the normal spirit of partisanship, but it has not destroyed 
our critical faculties and inclinations—at least we hope 
not—and nothing, as far as we can see, is gained by an 
elaborate pretence to the contrary. The suggestion 
that the enemy may be materially encouraged by news 
of “‘ dissensions ” in our midst is not worth considering. 
He will soon discover that these same dissensions are 
quite without effect upon the practical support accorded 
to the Government ; and even if he does not, the only 
result will be that he will underrate our fighting strength, 
which, according to the military strategists, is precisely 
what it is most desirable that he should do. So long as 
criticism of the Government is honest and reasonably 
well informed, even though it be severe, it can do no 
harm ; it is only intriguing and malicious criticism that 
is undesirable. One further and most important 
proviso, however, should be added. The heads of the 
great departments of State have just now to bear a 
burden of responsibility which might well weigh them 
down if they bore it individually instead of collectively. 
The singling out, therefore, of one of them for attack 
cannot be justified except upon the most conclusive 
evidence that he has acted without full consultation 
with his colleagues. 

** * * 

There certainly seems to have been a pretty serious 
miscalculation in connection with the fall of Antwerp, 
unless we accept the suggested explanation—not very 
creditable to the intelligence of either the Belgian Govern- 
ment or the British—that the Naval expedition was 
sent there at the very last moment not with any serious 
military object, but merely to demonstrate our sympathy 
with the Belgian people. At all events the only result 
of our dispatching the force was that the city suffered a 
more severe bombardment than it would otherwise have 
had to endure, whilst we lost nearly 2,000 troops apart 
from those who were killed or wounded. It does not, 
however, necessarily follow that the British authorities 
were at fault. According to the fullest descriptions of 
the position and of the fighting that are obtainable there 
appears to have been every justification for the belief 
that the defences of the town could be held without very 
great difficulty, and that the troops sent would be 
sufficient with the Belgian Army to give time for the 
bringing up of further reinforcements. What was not 
known was that the Belgian troops were so exhausted 
by continuous fighting that for the time being they were 
practically incapable even of manning their own forts 
adequately, still less of offering any serious resistance to 
the Germans in the field. Under these unexpected 





circumstances our men were far too few even to achieve 

the necessary delay, and, unsupported on their flanks, 

were obliged to retire almost without having been called 

upon to put upa fight. It was altogether an unfortunate 

affair ; but that seems to be all there is to be said about it. 
* * * 

Apart from certain mysterious operations by the 
Turkish Fleet in the Black Sea, which at the time of 
writing remain unexplained, there have been no indica- 
tions this week of any of the neutral countries being 
likely to become involved in the war. In Italy the 
prospective difficulties of a winter campaign in the 
Alps are beginning to be taken into account, and there 
is talk of intervention being postponed till the spring ; 
but, on the other hand, the story of the proscription 
lists in Trieste is having a considerable effect. As 
regards Roumania, the death of King Charles is important. 
The alleged military convention between him and the 
Triple Alliance appears to be a well-established fact, 
but as it was in the nature of a personal pledge given 
without the concurrence of his Ministers, it may now be 
held to have lapsed. The three million Roumanians in 
Transylvania who are subjects of Hungary, and as 
such have been consistently badly treated, are amongst 
the best and most intelligent of the Roumanian stock, 
and a war of liberation on their behalf would be very 
popular. But, unfortunately, there is another Rou- 
manian enclave in Russian territory in Bessarabia, which 
was filched from Roumania after the Russo-Turkish 
War in 1878; and Roumanian aspirations are turned in 
this direction quite as much as in the direction of 
Transylvania. During the talk last spring of a marriage 
between the Roumanian and Russian royal houses it 
was rumoured that Bessarabia would be returned to 
Roumania as a dowry. Were this somewhat fantastic 
suggestion to be realised, there would be little doubt as 
to Roumania’s part in the present war. As it is she 
seems likely to repeat the safe, if unheroic, policy which 
secured her a bloodless triumph at the conclusion of the 
late war in the Balkans. 

* * * 

The German newspapers have been engaged this week 
in the discussion of an alleged “ Anglo-Belgian plot.” 
It is stated that documents have been discovered in 
Brussels showing that as long ago as 1906 a plan had 
been worked out for the co-operation of the British and 
Belgian forces against Germany in the event of a Franco- 
German war. There is no particular reason to suppose 
that the statement is untrue, and the date suggests that 
the arrangement was one of the prescient Lord Haldane’s 
first acts on becoming Secretary of State for War. But 
what does it prove? Certainly not, as the North 
German Gazette argues, that England has always intended 
to violate Belgian neutrality and to attack Germany 
through Belgium. What it does show if it be true is 
that our War Office was commendably alive to possi- 
bilities which have since become actualities. It was, of 
course, commonly understood long before 1906 that 
Germany intended, in the event of a war against France, 
to deliver her main blow through Belgium, and even if 
the belief had been unfounded the parties concerned 
could hardly have been blamed for having considered 
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beforehand the way in which they should deal with a 
possible situation. Are there no plans for the invasion 
of England in German pigeon-holes? And do they 
prove that Germany intended in any event to attack us ? 
German journalists, however, appear to hold quite 
sincerely that we, by encouraging Belgium to resist 
invasion, have become morally responsible for all her 
present sufferings. It is an astonishing theory, which, 
if it were generally accepted, would clearly involve the 
rapid disappearance of all small independent nations. 
* * * 


The aeroplanes which have been dropping more 
bombs this week in Paris, and which appear to have 
made the Cathedral of Notre Dame a special mark, have, 
at the same time, forged a new link binding the sym- 
pathies of America more firmly than ever to the Allies’ 
cause. Paris is the place where, so it is said, all good 
Americans go when they die; and naturally they do 
not want it spoilt before they get there. Fortunately, 
the three bombs which hit the Cathedral did little 
damage, but as they cannot all have been accidental, 
America has taken the will for the deed, and her news- 
papers have been louder and more emphatic in their 
protests even than our own or the French. A more 
wanton piece of attempted destruction it would cer- 
tainly be difficult to imagine. Possibly German apolo- 
gists will attempt to justify the policy of these aerial 
raids on cities far from the line of battle on the ground 
of the “ military necessity ” of forcing their opponents 
to keep their best pilots and aeroplanes at home for 
purposes of defence. But there is no limit to the 
atrocities which could be justified on the same ground. 
There are obvious military advantages to be gained, for 
example, by using Dum-dum bullets, and by killing 
the enemy’s wounded whenever there are no facilities 
for carrying them away as prisoners. Once it is admitted 
that a single clause of an international agreement must 
give way to considerations of military expediency, there 
is no logical stopping place until the whole code of inter- 
national law is swept on to the scrap heap. The 
American press is sympathetic enough, but unfortunately 
there is still no sign that the American Government 
realises the gravity of its responsibility in this matter. 

* * * 


Mr. Redmond’s recent speeches in Ireland, particu- 
larly his speech at Wexford last Sunday, suggest that he 
is in some difficulty with his followers. He is now very 
anxious to show that he has made no bargain with the 
Government in regard to Irish recruiting, and also to 
point out that the number of young men in Ireland 
available for the war is much smaller than in Great 
Britain. We are informed that the only chance of 
arousing Irish enthusiasm for the war would be the 
formation of a “Home Rule Brigade,” composed of 
volunteers and officered by Irishmen; but the War 
Office naturally cannot undertake that job. In Ulster 
there is a division for active service composed entirely 
of Ulster volunteers; but the U.V.F. had always its 
capable officers and, therefore, has been able to make its 
own offer to the Government. Circumstances tend to 
give Mr. Redmond’s enemies the advantage. The Irish 
World has denounced the Party for which it collected 





so many dollars in the past, and excited people in Dublin 
prophesy that the picturesque Sir Roger Casement is 
about to make a bold bid for the “ leadership of the 
Celtic race.” For the Parnell celebrations in Dublin 
last Sunday three bodies of Volunteers turned out— 
Hibernians (Redmondites), Mr. Larkin’s Citizen Army, 
and Mr. John MacNeill’s Sinn Feiners. Each held a 
separate meeting, and subsequently the Hibernians and 
the Citizen Army engaged in a scuffle. Rifle and 
revolver shots were-discharged. 
* * * 


Lancashire continues to be “ the black spot,” so far as 
unemployment is concerned, and this week’s report is 
worse than ever. One-fifth of all the looms are stopped ; 
another one-seventh are working “ short time.’’ The 
Amalgamated Society of Card and Blowing-room Opera- 
tives has paid out, in two months, nearly £50,000 in 
Unemployment Benefit, as compared with less than 
one thousand pounds for August and September last 
year. We may take it that there are now more than 
a hundred thousand cotton operatives wholly idle, and 
as many more earning only half wages. Probably one- 
half of the population of Burnley is out of work, and 
one-third of that of Preston. The wonderful savings 
of the Lancashire operatives in Co-operative Societies, 
Trade Unions and different kinds of Savings Banks 
are being heavily drawn upon, and cases of distress are 
multiplying fast. The worst of the matter is that, 
according to all expert opinion, the trade depression 
which extends to every “ cotton town”’ in Lancashire, 
Cheshire and Derbyshire, is by no means wholly due 
to the war; and that there is every prospect of its 
becoming intensified. It is of the highest importance 
that something should be promptly decided on to avert 
widespread destitution in the near future. 

* * * 


Unfortunately there seems nothing that the Govern- 
ment, or any other power, can do to increase to any 
useful extent the demand for cotton cloth. The depres- 
sion, which had set in before the war, is the result of 
(a) shipments to India and China in excess of the 
diminished consumption, stocks in nearly all ports of 
arrival being now far higher than usual; (6) the cessa- 
tion of new orders from the Continent and the Levant, 
owing to the war and the war preparations, and from 
South America owing to the financial dislocations caused 
by the war; (c) the universal expectation of a con- 
siderable fall in price in the near future, both of the 
raw material and of the product, which prevents all 
speculative buying ; and (d) the attempt of the American 
cotton growers to maintain artificially the present high 
price of raw cotton (which interferes with “ working 
for stock”), notwithstanding an unusually abundant 
crop both in the United States and India. It is difficult 
to see how any of these very potent causes of depres- 
sion can be met except by a temporary cessation of 
production. The reported reluctance of the Liverpool 
banks to “accept” bills against cotton shipments, 
like the rumoured refusal to customers of the ordinary 
advances by another great institution, come in—in so 
far as the statements are true—only to aggravate a 
state of affairs that is anyhow very bad. Nor does the 
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continued closing of the Liverpool Cotton Market 
appreciably affect the situation, apart from the possibly 
injurious results of delaying an inevitable liquidation. 
The root of the matter is the diminution, for the time 
being, of the world’s demand for cotton cloth. 

+ * * 

But although the trade depression cannot be remedied, 
there is no reason why the destitution and misery of 
hundreds of thousands of innocent families should not 
be prevented. It is indeed folly to urge the Govern- 
ment to buy up all the available raw cotton at the high 
price for which the Americans are standing out, in order 
to sell it at a loss to manufacturers who cannot even 
find buyers for their present stocks. It is equally 
out of the question to subsidise mill owners to go on 
manufacturing, in excess of demand, an article which 
must inevitably fall considerably in price. But what 
the Government might well do is to make a grant to 
the cotton operatives, through their Trade Unions, of 
enough money week by week to enable unemployment 
benefit to be paid to all who are out of work (including 
such few non-unionists as there are)—the Government 
repaying itself by compulsory deductions on the lines 
of Part II. of the Insurance Act from the earnings of 
those getting more than forty hours’ work per week. 
In other words, the cotton industry should be made 
an “insured trade,”” with every operative, whether 
employed or unemployed, “ in full benefit” at once. 

* * * 

One of the incidental effects of the war, with its 
segregation of half a million young men in temporary 
camps near populous centres, is a certain relaxation of 
manners and morals. In many camps, where the 
accommodation is primitive and there is nowhere 
under cover where the recruits can spend their time 
from dark until lights out except the canteen, a heavy 
premium is put upon drunkenness ; with results, how- 
ever, that are apparently not nearly so bad as might 
reasonably be expected. Still they are bad enough, 
and the provision of alternative methods of recreation 
ought to be treated as a matter of the greatest urgency. 
Another evil also is manifesting itself, which has led 
the Watch Committee of the Plymouth Town Council 
quite seriously to demand the re-enactment of the 
Contagious Diseases Act. But this piece of “ mili- 
tarism”’ is quite out of the question. We recommend 
the Plymouth Councillors, and anyone else who is so 
old-fashioned in this matter as to put any faith in 
“regulation,” to read the convincing report of Mr. 
Abraham Flexner (published as Prostitution in Europe) 
on the actual experience of all the countries in which 
regulation has been tried. We venture to predict that 
in no case will faith survive its perusal. The problem 
is admittedly an extremely difficult one to deal with, 
if indeed it can be dealt with at all short of a hard-and- 
fast system of exclusion and “ bounds ’—which would 
be an intolerable circumscription of the personal liberty 
of men who after all enlisted to be trained but not to 
be treated as schoolboys. We fear that the evil will 
have to be endured whilst the present quite abnormal 
state of affairs exists—which will not be for long. At 
all events, nothing will be gained by discussing a remedy 
which all expert opinion declares to be no remedy at all. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN REBELS 


VEN if we had not the assurance on reliable 
E authority that the vast majority of the inhabi- 
tants of South Africa, British and Dutch, 
remain loyal to General Botha’s Government, it would be 
hard to take the “rebellion” that has been reported 
this week very seriously. We may not yet know the 
limits of the movement. For various reasons South 
Africa has not yet reached a condition of normal 
stability either in her political or in her social life, and 
there are doubtless many scattered groups of malcon- 
tents, some of them in more or less definite sympathy 
with Colonel Maritz’s aim of casting off the “ British 
yoke,”’ others in sympathy merely with any movement 
that promises to upset the monotonous and unprofitable 
conditions of peaceful progress. But it needs no very 
intimate knowledge of South African affairs to be con- 
fident that these groups are neither numerous nor im- 
portant, and to doubt whether any of them will consider 
the game of rebellion worth the candle; for the past 
record of General Botha and his colleagues makes it 
tolerably certain that in the event of failure the full 
penalty will be exacted. The lenience that was shown 
twelve years ago by the British Government is not to 
be expected from the Union Government. 


A serious rebellion—that is to say, a rebellion that 
has behind it solid men as well as adventurers, and women 
as well as men—must be inspired by a powerful motive. 
In South Africa such a motive is lacking. As we 
pointed out in connection with the case of General 
Beyers a few weeks ago, twelve years is not long enough 
to dissipate all the bitterness and the desire for revenge 
which war inevitably creates, and it would be surprising 
if these feelings directed against England were not 
found to exist amongst a considerable number of the 
Dutch inhabitants of South Africa. But their force as 
motives for rebellion was effectively destroyed by the 
grant of self-government. There is now no revenge to 
be wreaked, no yoke to be thrown off. We did not do 
the thing by halves. The inhabitants of South Africa 
are now as completely masters of their own fate as the 
inhabitants of these islands are of their§. If they rebel, 
they rebel not against us but against themselves. We do 
not profess, as was made exceedingly clear a few months 
ago in connection with the affair of the deportations, 
to have any power to interfere with their internal 
government. Even in regard to their relations with 
other countries and other parts of the Empire, they have 
unfettered liberty to restrict immigration and to erect 
what tariff walls they please. The suzerainty of the 
British Parliament extends, in fact, only to the issues of 
peace and war with other States. When the British 
Government declared war on Germany, South Africa 
and the other self-governing Dominions found them- 
selves, without having been consulted, also at war, 
their citizens in German territory liable to detention, 
and their ships on the seas liable to capture. But that, 
in practice is the beginning and the end of the limits 
placed upon their autonomy by membership of the 
British Empire. And even that bond they can throw off 
if it galls them. There is not one of the self-governing 
Colonies which we could or should endeavour to hold by 
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force within the Empire if it were to manifest a strong 
desire to secede. 

In view of these facts, which are thoroughly under- 
stood by every South African, the terms offered by the 
Governor of German South-West Africa through the 
mouth of Colonel Maritz can scarcely be regarded as 
attractive. They included, according to Lord Buxton’s 
despatch, a guarantee of the independence of the 
Union as a Republic and an undertaking not to invade 
the Union except at the express invitation of Maritz. 
In return for these concessions the Germans were to 
have Walfisch Bay and “ certain other portions of the 
Union.” The offer is a striking reminder of the diffi- 
culties which Germany would have to face if, having 
been victorious in Europe, she were to endeavour to 
obtain possession of British Colonies. What would 
she have to offer? A colonial constitution which, 
judged by Prussian standards, represented the extreme 
limits of political generosity would still inevitably fall 
far short of the standard of freedom which the colonial 
subjects of the British Crown have been accustomed to 
enjoy and would never consent to surrender. As for 
the agreement negotiated by Colonel Maritz—even if 
there be any certainty of its being kept by the Germans 
—it becomes ridiculous the moment its terms are 
examined. The Union would, it is true, become— 
for the time being—a Republic, and we can believe that 
for many Boers that word brings back memories of the 
days before the coming of the gold seekers, days to which 
they would gladly return if it were possible. But they 
know that it is not possible, that the past cannot be 
brought back, and that the word is only a word. In 
other times and other places it has been a potent word, 
but it is not to be supposed that Dutchmen in the 
twentieth century will be ready to die for what is in 
fact for them only an empty distinction. By changing 
its name, South Africa would not even change its rulers. 
Parties, party leaders, and party policies would be the 
same as before, except that one party would doubtless 
have reunion with the British Empire as a new item in 
its programme. Lord Buxton would be superseded by 
someone—certainly in the present state of South African 
opinion not Colonel Maritz, nor any one of his friends-— 
chosen in South Africa. As the price of this change— 
which, as we have pointed out, can be made at any 
moment without the payment of any price—Soutn 
Africa is to lose the best port on the Western Coast, 
certain other unspecified territories of the Union, the 
reversion of Rhodesia (which, it goes without saying, the 
Germans would annex), and the protection of the British 
Fleet—truly a bargain from which the most enthusiastic 
anti-monarchist might shrink. 

These considerations surely indicate the real character 
and motives of the “ rebellion.”” South Africa is a land 
of desperate adventures. The Jameson Raid was an 
adventure whose only chance of success, and that a 
very poor one, depended upon a general rising of the 
Outlanders in the Transvaal. The attempt five years 
later of the Boer Republics to “ drive the English into 
the sea " was another adventure almost equally hopeless 
and similarly dependent upon the chance of universal 
rebellion amongst the Cape Dutch. But in both these 


cases the adventurers had great ends to gain, ends for 





which it was worth while to risk everything, as, indeed, 
they did. The peculiarity about Colonel Maritz’s 
adventure is that, whilst the hope of success is quite as 
hypothetical and quite as slender as in either of the other 
cases, the end is not worth gaining—-except from the 
German point of view. The inevitable conclusion is that 
the whole thing is a German intrigue and nothing more, 
that its ramifications do not extend beyond the range of 
German money, and that it has no connection with the 
quite explicable opposition which General Beyers and his 
fairly numerous friends have been offering to the proposal 
to send an expeditionary force into German South-West 
Africa. We need not flatter ourselves that the party which 
General Beyers represents will be restrained from declar- 
ing for Colonel Maritz by any sense of loyalty to the 
British Empire. By the grant of self-government we 
made many friends in South Africa, but we did not lose 
by any means all our enemies; for the consummation of 
the work which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman began 
we must await another generation. But neither, on the 
other hand, need we fear that there will be any wide 
response to an appeal which has nothing but the hope 
of a barren revenge to recommend it. The Boers, 
whatever else they may be, are certainly a hard-headed 
people; they will not risk everything for nothing. 
And small as is the love that some of them bear 
towards the British Empire, we are confident not only 
that they will do nothing to promote German 
predominance in South Africa, but that most of them 
will be found ready in the last resort even to fight 
under the Union Jack to avert that catastrophe. 


TRUST INDIA 


T this moment of all others there rests upon 
the Government and every responsible Briton 
in India one clear and imperative duty. 

It is to show by policy and conduct and bearing that the 
rulers not only welcome, but estimate at its highest 
value the support which was offered to the Empire, 
spontaneously and with enthusiasm, by all classes of 
the Indian people at the outbreak of war, and that 
advantage will be taken of Indian assistance in every 
possible direction and to the fullest extent that may be 
practicable. In the fulfilment of that duty up to the 
present official India has been gravely deficient, and 
it is accordingly necessary that a few plain words should 
be spoken. 

We must, to begin with, recognise the difficulty of 
the war news. At home we suffer more than enough 
from the Censorship. The silence and secrecy impose a 
severe strain upon us all ; but we are close to the scene of 
conflict, and we know that at a given moment, of victory 
or disaster, the facts will come out. India is in a different 
position. Distance is a serious matter, and Reuter’s 
“ables, needless to say, are subjected to a further 
rigorous censorship by the Government of India. 
Through the stoppage of the overland mail Bombay 
is now three weeks from London instead of fourteen 
days, and the contents of the mail bags are subjected 
to a far closer scrutiny than in times of peace. Rumour, 
in consequence, runs an unchecked course, and, with 
5 
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our own recent experiences to help us, we can in some 
degree imagine the havoc wrought by the swift-winged 
intangible messengers of the East. Recent mails from 
India reflect the impression made during the first month 
of the war, by the advance of the invading armies 
in France and the long retreat of the Allies. That 
impression has since been corrected, but we cannot 
doubt that a similar effect has been produced upon the 
popular mind in India by the events of the past week. 
The bare official bulletins are necessarily read in the 
light of the more dramatic events ; and that is where 
the trouble comes in. In August and early September 
the Indian reader noted that the reported successes 
of the Allies brought no check to the German advance 
towards Paris. To-day, we may be certain, he is 
finding it difficult to square the official assurances of 
good progress in the prolonged siege-battle with news 
of the fall of Antwerp and the presence of German 
troops on the coast. He draws unfortunate deduc- 
tions, and his scepticism goes to make up the state 
of mind of the millions of his countrymen. We cannot 
altogether prevent this. No power on earth can control 
the feeling of masses of people still in the undeveloped 
stage. But one thing the Government can, and for 
its own sake should, do. It can see to it that the war 
bulletins contain a fuller record of fact. India remem- 
bers the excellent war intelligence of the Japanese 
Government ten years ago, and would know how to 
take similar bulletins from the British authorities. 

In any case, however, it is true that there are forces 
here which we can only partially direct. No matter 
what precautions are taken, in a country like India 
war will generate an incalculable crop of rumours, and 
those that cannot be counteracted must be ignored. 
But there are other influences which the Government 
in India can, if it will, command and turn to invaluable 
use. Immediately upon the declaration of war offers 
poured in. Those which included a tender of personal 
service came as an embarrassment to the Government. 
In India it is officially assumed that the children of the 
soil may not volunteer for national defence. When, 
therefore, members of the professional classes placed 
themselves unreservedly at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, they were reminded that for them soldiering 
was out of the question. In Bengal, accordingly, 
an alternative offer was made—of an Indian ambulance 
corps, 2,000 strong, with doctors and a full equipment. 
It was accepted provisionally by the Governor, Lord 
Carmichael, but this acceptance was vetoed from 
Simla, There was no time or opportunity, it was said, 
for training the corps, and besides, the Indian Expedi- 
tionary Force had already left for the front. The result, 
as anyone could have foreseen, is a feeling of resentment 
not confined to Bengal. In every large city the young 
Indian sees fresh companies of British volunteers 
drilling on the maidan, and has to stomach the humili- 
ating knowledge that he and his friends, earnestly 
wishing to prove their readiness for citizenship, are 
forbidden even to serve as bearers and tenders of their 
own wounded—lying, as they will be, in a strange land 
and given over to doctors and nurses unacquainted 
with their language. Lord Hardinge in this instance 
has missed an opportunity. He should have promptly 





overruled his Council, composed, as it is, of thoroughly 
hide-bound and unimaginative Anglo-Indians. 

Other illustrations may easily be cited. There is the 
working of the Arms Act. The constant demand of 
India is for its repeal. There is no difficulty in under- 
standing the Government’s objection to so drastic a 
step; but why, on the other hand, should it be deemed 
necessary, at a time like the present, to stiffen the ad- 
ministration and compel justices of the peace and other 
Indians of proved loyalty and responsibility to give up 
the arms they have been licensed for years to hold ? 
This would seem to be mere official unintelligence, of 
the kind which, a fortnight ago, led to the miserable 
affray with the Sikhs returning from Vancouver. Those 
unlucky people, instead of being landed at Calcutta and 
shepherded from the steamer to the Punjab mail train 
by a few Sikh leaders and one or two sympathetic 
Punjab officials, were put ashore at Budge-Budge (Baj- 
Baj), lower down the Hooghly, and hustled into a train, 
as to the destination of which, apparently, the home- 
returning emigrants had had their suspicions aroused. 
Hence the drawing of revolvers, reprisals by the armed 
police, and, as an inevitable consequence, a storm of 
indignation and dismay among the Sikhs of the Punjab, 
at the very moment when those admirable people are 
awaiting news of the achievements of their fellows on 
the battlefields of Europe. 

Well, the past is past. It must sorrowfully be ad- 
mitted that the bureaucracy in India has, at a time of 
unexampled crisis, failed to respond as it should have 
responded to the call of a great opportunity. Happily, 
however, it is not too late to recover, and the Viceroy 
of India is the man to sound the right note. He has 
done it before, and he has it in him to do it now. He 
is supported, in all three presidencies, by Governors who 
represent the British, as distinct from the Anglo-Indian 
tradition; and together these four high-placed public 
servants can lift the administration out of the slough of 
suspicion into which, unhappily for both India and 
Britain, it has lain for so long. There is this one thing to 
be done: to trust the Indian people generously and 
without reserve. Let official India show, by the frankest 
spirit of co-operation, that the British people and their 
rulers are sensible of the immense compliment implied 
in the generosity of the Indian Princes, the keenness of 
the Indian Army, and the spontaneous loyalty evinced 
by the civilian population. There is, as we all know, 
no lack of appreciative sentiment in this country ; 
the trouble is that through the nervousness and stupidity 
of Anglo-Indian officialdom it is not being permitted to 
reach the Indian people. 


REFUGEES 


ONDON is, we imagine, at the present time 

fuller of refugees than she has ever been at 
any period in her history. Belgium presents 

a spectacle such as has not been known in our time. 
She is a nation in flight. One cannot pass down the 
Strand without seeing evidenee of this tragic migration. 
Red ‘buses carry her refugees in batches to the doors of 
relief offices, where men, women, and children, with 
their pathetic packages, dismount with the air of people 
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who live in perpetual rain. They do not look exactly 
like figures in a grand tragedy. They simply look 
dismal, as if they had had a bad crossing; they are 
washed out like women who have been sitting up all 
night with a dying man. Some of them are fortunately 
stolid, and accept their fate without losing the colour 
from their cheeks. But as one allows oneself to realise 
the meaning in actual suffering of this procession of 
homeless people, one cannot doubt that one is wit- 
nessing one of the most heart-breaking of the world’s 
tragedies. Think for a moment what it would be to 
have London, or Glasgow, or Dublin in flight in this 
manner—what it must be to have a modern city founder- 
ing like the Titanic and its citizens scrambling out for 
dear life, and with no time to gather up all those little 
follies of property which yesterday were the main 
source of one’s pride in being alive. One can fancy the 
wild march of the millions of London—ladies from May- 
fair, hooligans, poets, grocers, publicans’ assistants, 
navvies, clerks, children from the slums, old men, 
milliners, newsboys, coal-heavers, mothers—toiling, with 
something of the lost look of Napoleon’s army retreating 
from Moscow, along the roads that lead to the harbours 
where the boats for America lie. One’s property would 
have become worthless as dust in a single night : one’s 
home, one’s world in little, no better than a barn. There 
are, no doubt, many of the more prosperous Belgian 
refugees who have not been left quite so impoverished 
as that. But how many thousands there must be whose 
fortune is scarcely more than the clothes on their backs ! 
That is a fate which might befall any of us so long as 
the era of wars of conquest lasts. In justice, indeed, 
one would think it ought to have fallen on almost any 
of us rather than the Belgians. They are not sufferers 
from any ambition of their own. They suffer simply 
because they happened to be in the way. 

There is no figure in legend or history that makes a 
greater appeal to the imagination than the fugitive, 
whether it be Cain flying from the side of his murdered 
brother, or Lot and his backward-looking wife escaping 
from the cities of the plain, or Noah and his caravan 
of two-legged and four-legged animals going aboard the 
ark with the threat of the floods pursuing them. There 
is nothing in the life of Christ which seems in the same 
measure to gather up into itself all the world’s romance 
as the flight of Joseph and Mary and the Child into 
Egypt. In glancing back over history, indeed, one can 
almost persuade oneself that it is the fugitives that 
have inherited the earth. Half the great characters in 
history seem to have been fugitives at one time or 
another, from Moses to Plato, from the Christian 
Apostles to Mazzini. One sees in the Jews an example 
of an entire race of refugees, and in the United States 
of America the case of a nation with refugees for its first 
fine citizens and its patron saints. The world owes 
almost more to its runaways than to its soldiers. Every 
student of the industrial history of England knows 
the debt of this country to fugitives from France and 


Flanders. Low Countrymen brought cotton to Lanca- 
shire. It was the Flemish weavers flying from the 


Spaniards who brought the silk manufacture to England. 
Huguenots took linen to Ireland. Glassmaking came 
with refugees from France and Italy. It is probable 





that nations owe infinitely more to being invaded by 
refugees than to being invaded by conquerors. It is 
refugees, not conquerors, who are the advance guard 
of internationalism. It is they and not the warriors 
who spread culture over the earth. None the less there 
is infinite tragedy in their fate. One thinks of the 
evicted nation as the crucified nation. There is hardly 
anything which human beings dread more than exile. 
We do not mean by this the voluntary exile of the 
adventurer, the colonist. That is one of the lures of 
youth. It is a step into the light. Real exile is quite 
another matter. It is an escape as it were from a 
falling house, a flight into the unknown. Not always is 
the exile in the bitter case of those wanderers who 
sat down and wept by the waters of Babylon. But if 
he is conscious of his exile, the world cannot but be a 
vast prison to him. There is no liberty for the man 
who has not the liberty to go home. The refugee is the 
man driven out with flaming swords, the man cut off 
and cursed as if with the curse of Cain. The world 
had its fill of Russian, Italian, Polish, and Irish exiles 
in the nineteenth century. So numerous were they 
that a new nation might have been made of them. 
They were so abundant that people in the end began to 
get a little tired and even to see the funny side of them. 
Not all of them had the passionate dignity of Mazzini, 
who wore mourning for his country as though it were 
in the grave. But even Mazzini rather puzzled some of 
his friends in England as though he were a monomaniac, 
a man with a fixed idea. Probably one does become a 
man with a fixed idea if one is without a country, just 
as one would become a man with a fixed idea if one 
were without food. It may be that it is easier to live 
without a country than without food: the way we see 
Germans and Irish settling down in America and for- 
getting their old homes suggests that it is. But even 
they, one imagines, never quite forget the skies they 
have deserted for the commoner skies they have taken 
in exchange. They would not go home for worlds 
except for a holiday, but the songs they like best to 
sing are songs about home. They would feel traitors 
and runaways if they did not pay this lip-service on 
at least one day in the year to the country of their 
birth. That it is so often mere lip-service is, perhaps, 
the reason that has made Turgenev and Mr. Conrad 
so severe on the Russian exile. One remembers, too, Mr. 
Kipling’s parody on the “ Exile of Erin” who had no 
sooner set foot in America than— 


He was Alderman Mike inthroducin’ a Bill. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Kipling is constitutionally unfit to 
distinguish between the tragic kind of exile and the 
comic kind of exile. He is the grand indicter of the 
unsuccessful races, and he does not recognise the right 
of the loser in the fight to carry his sorrows with him 
to a home that is no home in a strange land. 

In this Mr. Kipling is at odds with the sense of the 
human race. Man has from very early times regarded 
the fugitive as in some manner a sacred person. He 
has provided in his temples and his churches a sanctuary 
where the pursuer cannot reach him. Even the murderer 
flying from justice could claim the right to be left 
unharmed once he had gained the seat of sanctuary 
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beside the altar. So strong is the human instinct for 
punishment, however, that the right of sanctuary was 
in many countries, like Germany, denied to murderers 
and other criminals. But the idea of a refuge for 
criminals prevailed into comparatively modern times 
in most countries. Everyone knows how the criminals 
of London used to gather and defy the law in that part 
of the City which lies between Fleet Street and the 
Thames—Alsatia, as it used to be called. Possibly 
some instinct in us, something deeply rooted in the 
religious spirit, tells us that we are all in some sort 
refugees, whether we are pictured as fleeing from the 
Hound of Heaven or from the wrath to come. And 
in still another sense the human race has often been 
depicted as a race of exiles. We are exiles, if not 
fugitives, from the perfect city. We are sojourners and 
strangers on the earth, and we build houses of a day in 
the valleys of death. There seems to be no patriotism 
of the earth for many of those, like St. Paul, whose 
patriotism is in Heaven. Their psalms and hymns 
are like native songs remembered by those who will 
admit no citizenship here. Most of us, however, make 
our reconciliation with the earth and become her 
naturalised subjects ; a few, like Meredith, even find in 
her a goddess to worship. But the saint is still a 
foreigner in every land, a sorrowing refugee from skies not 
ours. Even the rest of us do not cease to be aliens merely 
because we have taken out our naturalisation papers. 
And so, in the last analysis, these refugees, with their 
little scraps of red, yellow, and black ribbon on their 
breasts, who run into us at every street corner are 
nearer to us than cousins: they are our images and 
shadows. They are types of a race that comes and 
goes like the swallows and has no continuing city upon 
earth. They are doubly stricken, however: they fly 
from a double doom. They are pursued not only by the 
terror of death, but by the terror of life. They are poor 
blind things in a rout, broken families, mothers who have 
lost their children, helpless as cattle on a ship during a 
gale. One realises something of the endless tragedy of 
their case when one reads how some of them leave notices 
chalked up on walls and doors along the roads as signals 


to their friends : 
Pieter Vaubelle is at Putte. 
Jan Dewilde, come home ! 
Louis Vernilge, where are you ? 


It is the restoration of these poor lost creatures to the 
kingdom of their old lives and liberties that is the object 
for which one most immediately and passionately longs 
in this war. In the inhuman dispersion of the Belgian 
people we see the darkest condemnation of the German 
cause. 


THE MATERNAL INSTINCT 


ASCULINE comment upon the limitations 
M of the maternal instinct is apt to bring 
swift feminine anger upon the commenta- 

tor’s head. The present writer, having remarked in a 
lecture many years ago that the average human mother 
was markedly inferior to the cat, who pursues mice, but, 
instead of giving her kittens “the same as we have 
ourselves,” offers them her own incomparably adapted 
milk, was publicly rebuked by an indignant lady in 
the front row, who rose and departed with a snort. 


This was his first lecture at the Royal Institution, and 
the experience was distressing. 

In discussing this subject we shall surely fail unless 
we have sound and examined ideas upon the psychology 
of instinct. Without such, we are apt to make super- 
ficially true, but shallow, grossly misleading, and im- 
proper remarks like that above quoted, and to excite 
entirely legitimate resentment on the part of women 
in general. In the instant that we see the facts from 
the standpoint of the student who looks objectively 
and evolutionally at the history of instinct and intelli- 
gence, we realise that the ignorance of the human 
mother is merely a defect, a gloriously remediable 
defect, of her quality as a being endowed with the 
uniquely developed intelligence of our species. 

Before we examine the paradox furnished by this 
unique incompetence of a being uniquely endowed, let 
us note that the apparent failure or lapse of instinct in 
ourselves has led psychologists far astray until quite 
recent years. William James always maintained that 
the instincts of our species are numerous and momentous, 
but he was in a small minority. His successors have 
established the justice of his views. Bergson has 
directed attention to instinct while, as I believe, con- 
siderably underrating its importance in man. Dr. 
McDougall, in his Social Psychology—a book often 
commended here and one which has just reached its 
eighth edition in six years, most extraordinary to 
relate—has shown beyond cavil that the key to human 
activity lies in our instinctive-emotional life. Two new 
chapters in this new edition may be mentioned here, 
as those who already know this book will be eager to 
read them; but those new chapters do not closely 
concern the parental instinct, which the author has 
already shown to play a wholly unsuspected part in 
our lives, and of which the maternal instinct is the 
primary form, at least in the history of vertebrate life. 

In order to understand the most practical consequences 
of the psychological fact—consequences which Dr. 
McDougall has, it so happens, not discussed—let us look 
at the parental instinct among the insects where, of 
course, instinct is most highly developed. Among some 
species the instinct is wholly paternal, among others it 
is wholly maternal, and among others it is shared. 
One need not here discuss the maternal instinct as 
displayed by sterile females in the case of the hive-bee. 
Everyone has read M. Maeterlinck’s pages, which are 
scientifically exact, as behoves an experienced bee- 
keeper, on that subject. We all know how the worker- 
bee knows, as it were, the dietetic requirements of the 
young, even to the extent of providing one type of 
nutriment in order to produce fertile females and 
another in order to produce sterile females like herself. 
But the case of another insect is perhaps almost more 
striking for my present purpose. In this species the 
parent captures and paralyses certain suitable creatures, 
by means of the injection of poisons which depress the 
motor nerve centres, and it systematically injects the 
poison into the segmented body of its victim, segment 
by segment, in such a fashion that death is averted, but 
paralysis ensured. In due course the next generation 


will thus find fresh food at its disposal. 
The insect “ knows,” we said. 
independent of experience or learning. 


But this is knowledge 
It is not what 
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we mean by knowledge. How and whence the insect 
obtains this knowledge I have not the vestige of an 
idea; I believe that no one knows or has ever known 
anything about it, and I incline to believe that no one 
ever will explain this natural fact in any essential 
degree whatever. It would be easy and even interesting 
to discuss a dozen theories, verbally definable, and to 
show how grotesquely they fail to explain the facts. 
But my present purpose is to compare this staggering, 
inexplicable, exquisitely exact “ knowledge” of the 
insect with the absolute ignorance of the human mother. 

There is surely no instance which surpasses this as 
an illustration of the contrast between instinct and 
intelligence. That would be, at least, the old way of 
putting it. We must qualify it here, lest we should 
appear to assume, as we must not, that the human mother 
is without maternal instinct. Nothing could be more 
untrue than that. But hers is instinct modified pro- 
foundly—somehow—by the fact that this mother is 
an intelligent being. A sacrifice has to be made and it 
is made. In the insect instinct triumphs marvellously, 
but there is a qualification: the circumstances must be 
exactly those for which the instinctive “* knowledge ” 
was foreordained, evolved, intended, or whatever the 
word may be. Vary those circumstances and instinct 
is defeated. Its inadaptable, mechanical character is 
revealed, and where we marvelled at its genius we 
suddenly laugh with contempt at its fatuity. Instinct 
knows everything—within such narrow limits—but it 
can learn nothing. Intelligence knows nothing, but it 
can learn everything. It can therefore adapt itself to 
novel environments ; nay, in man we see the marvel of 
marvels, wherein Life no longer adapts itself to its 
environment, but adapts its environment to itself, and 
remoulds the planet, “ nearer to the heart’s desire.”’ 

So with the human mother and her seemingly un- 
natural and deplorable ignorance of the elements of 
infant care. Untaught, she is inferior to the cat, vastly 
inferior to many insects; but their possibilities are 
finite and hers infinite. Was not the statement justified 
that we should never discuss maternal ignorance until 
we have learnt enough psychology to value whilst we 
momentarily deplore it ? 

For it can be remedied so easily. Many fine things 
have had their genesis in Belgium through the past 
centuries. One of the latest, though surely not the last, 
and certainly not the least valuable, is the School for 
Mothers, which was invented by a Socialist doctor in 
Ghent not so very many years ago. That school has 
itself been the mother of a splendid brood. In France 
there are now a thousand such schools, and in this 
country four hundred. 

These figures are quoted from Dr. Eric Pritchard’s 
paper printed in the just-issued Report of the National 
Conference on Infant Mortality held in Liverpool in 
July. Space fails for further reference to that report. 
But it may be added that the needs of motherhood in 
this crisis of man’s fate are greater than ever, and 
that to add instructed intelligence to the promptings of 
the maternal instinct is essential to any system of racial 
and social survival. The National Association for the 
Prevention of Infant Mortality, which was responsible 
for the recent Conference and its memorable predecessors, 














has done well, therefore, to organise the series of eighteen 
lectures on infant care * which are about to be given 
at the Royal Society of Medicine, and which will do 
something towards solving the problem (which I believe 
to be insoluble) of peopling with our own blood the 
enormous area of the world, presumably still more 
enormous than ever, which we shall call ours ere long. 
LENS. 


WIE STEHT’S MIT DER 
DEUTSCHEN CULTUR? 


Il. 


Permanent peace is a dream, and not even a beautiful one. But 
war is an essential element of God’s scheme of the world.—Von Moltke. 

Ihr sagt, die gute Sache sei es, die sogar den Krieg heilige ? Ich 
sage euch : der gute Krieg ist es, der jede Sache heiligt.— Nietzsche. 


HOSE who knew Germany forty years ago and know it 
| to-day may, however, doubt whether the marvellous 
growth of German trade has even in her case been an 
unmixed benefit to the old and stern simplicity of German 
intellectualism or to the purity and healthiness which once 
characterised German family life. It is true that the prob- 
lems of the twentieth century are far more complex than 
those of the nineteenth, they turn largely on matters of sex 
and on matters of class, and they arouse feelings which are 
far more difficult of control and lend themselves less easily 
to analysis. It is not merely degeneracy which looks upon 
war as an unmixed evil ; to the philosophic mind also it can 
only be an unmixed evil if, as at the present, it is an evil 
which we must at times bravely and unhesitatingly face. 
But no true “ culture ” can have so little of lucid thought 
as to describe war in the same breath as the lowest shame 
and the most brilliant triumph of humanity! 

“O Leben ... Leben... Leben . . . du ungeheures, 
unbegreifliches Wirrnis, du Riatsel, siiss und schauerlich 

O Krieg—du alles Lebens héchstes Gleichnis und 
fiirchterlichster Abgrund und jauchzendster Gipfel, du 
Menschentums ticfster Schandfleck und strahlendster 
Triumph .. .” fF 

The glamour thus thrown on war, mixed with doubt as 
to its real infamy, is the mark not of lucid thinking, but of 
a transitional state of culture, of a naiveté which has not 
yet passed to insight. It is the same frame of mind which 
we find in a Kaiser who can found institutes for scientific 
research and appeal on the field of battle to his tribal god.f 
It is the same naive “ culture ”’ which leads the professors 
of Germany to scold the British as if they were a parcel 
of schoolboys for deserting ** Germanentum,” for condemning 
the sack of Belgium, and for failing to perceive that the 
liquidation of the Romance nations will be an unmixed gain 
to European progress. 

Professor J. A. Fleming in the Times of September 18th 
writes : 

“No one familiar with the achievements of scicntific 
thought would refuse to admit the indebtedness of the 
world to such thinkers and workers as Jacobi, Gauss, 
Bessel, Riemann, H. F. Weber, von Helmholtz, Kirchhoff, 
Hertz and Réntgen, but the fact is quite as astonishing as 
it is painful that a nation which has made such contributions 
to the upbuilding of natural philosophy should have 


* The first lecture will be given on Monday, October 19th, at 5.30. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss Holford, 4 Tavis- 
tock Square, W.C. 

+ Das eiserne Jahr, S. 406. 

t It is a strange error on the part of the newspaper Press to assert 
that the Kaiser claims a peculiar relationship to a cosmopolitan deity. 
He is really appealing, as every semi-civilised battle chief has done, to 
the special tribal god of his folk. 
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permitted itself also to be dominated by an immoral mili- 
tarism by whose votarics sheer brute force is worshipped 
as the highest virtue and the only source of national 
advancement.” 

But seven out of Professor Fleming’s nine illustrious 
scientists were the product of a period which antedates 
the present German Empire. No one doubts the great 
work of Germany for culture before 1875. It was that 
which carried innumerable Americans and many English 
to work in German universities in the ‘seventies and early 
eighties; it was that which created a tradition and led to 
a dogma that Germany dominated the world of science. 
Nor was the enthusiasm a wrongful one. The leaders 
of German science in those days were men of great ability, 
of surpassing modesty and fully alive to what other countries 
were doing. To say that Professor Fleming’s list could be 
paralleled from the same range of years by an equally strong 
list of either French or British names is not to decry German 
science ; it is the definite proof that there is no national 
monopoly of “culture.” To assert that much of Gauss’s 
work flowed from Laplace’s or that Hertz stood on the 
shoulders of Clerk-Maxwell is not to lessen their importance, 
but to indicate the international character of all true science, 
and how incompatible true cultural progress is with any 
military theory of life, which can talk glibly of the liquidation 
of this or that factor of our common European civilisation, or 
proclaims a dominance of one nation in the field of know- 
ledge. Why, the very men who made Germany respected 
in the world of ideas did not even use the word “ Cultur ”’! 
I should be surprised if it could be found at all in the great 
Grimmsche W oérterbuch, which must have dealt with the 
letters C and K, about 1874! The Germans begged, bor- 
rowed, or stole the word, most probably from England or 
France, to cover an idea which has ever been ill-defined— 
as ill-defined in Germany now as it was in Cambridge in 
1875, when the reading men spoke of it with ignominy as 
““ top-dressing,” and the boating-men hurled “ coprolite ” 
or more opprobrious terms against the very select minority 
who professed a monopoly of “ culture.” The profession 
of the German academic world would be equally grotesque 
with that of the old Cambridge sect were it not that the 
claim is being written with letters of blood across half 
Europe. It is, of course, a fact that the claim is really only 
made by a small section of the German academic world, 
but a gricvous want of courage lies with the remainder, 
which did not long before this war repudiate the assertion 
of their noisier colleagues. The proof of the fallacy of the 
assertion‘lics in the bitter experience of many a student who 
has recently visited German universities in the hope of 
gaining inspiration for further work and acquaintance with 
novel methods. No one with academic touch will have 
failed to meet cases where the young biologist or physicist 
has returned from Germany a wiser but a sadder man. 
I have now before me a letter from a distinguished American 
medical man. He writes : 

“IT am sure that you feel that our hearty and deepest 
sympathies are with you in this dreadful, unnecessary war. 
The whole American nation mourns with you, and on every 
side the denunciation of the German Emperor is heard. 
He can never win; but the sacrifice of so many lives is 
frightful to think of. Dr. went abroad last spring 
to look into European surgical methods and was frightfully 
disappointed in Germany. Surely she is on the downward 
path.” 

I am not alone in the view that Germany docs not stand 
in science where she did thirty years ago; it is not an 
opinion formed since the war, but one gradually built up 
by one who has remained in touch since German student days 
with German science and with German scientific workers. 





In the course of this paper I have mainly kept to the 
scientific side of culture and endeavoured to show that there 
is no real German dominance, only unsupported self- 
assertion, in this field. But surely the same may be said 
of literature ? Let us put France and England on one side 
and ask whether the inspirations we have received in the 
last three decades have not to a far greater extent been due 
to Scandinavian and Russian sources than to anything in 
German prose or verse ? If there is anyone who will place 
Sudermann above Ibsen, or support Walter Bloem against 
Tolstoi, then in Heaven’s name let him fight for the domi- 
nance of German “ Cultur”’; I fear he will achieve his end 
solely with rifle in hand! My limited opportunity has 
allowed me to find only one modern German poet, Robert 
Hamerling, whom I can read and re-read—and he was not a 
German and is as little known in Germany itself as in 
England. 

And when we turn from modern German literature to 
Germany’s classical period, what amount of nourishment 
can we now find in Schiller or Lessing, or even in Goethe ? 
Why, the Germans themselves to-day scarcely study their 
own “ classical authors ”’ outside the schoolroom ! The time 
has gone by when anyone can read Wallenstein or Minna 
von Barnhelm with Carlylean enthusiasm. They do not 
reach the far more subtle and complex emotions of the 
modern man or woman. Their sentiments are essentially 
local and temporal; they do not touch our problems of 
to-day. Goethe—here, indeed, is the highest treason of all 
against Germanism—had no conception of the complex 
emotions of modern life, and nowadays we fail to appre- 
ciate how the seething intellect of a Faust could have 
been attracted by the simple-mindedness of Gretchen. 
We do not know whether the tenth or sixtieth sweetheart 
of Goethe stood for her model, but we are quite sure that she 
is not the type, and that Goethe could not have understood 
the type of woman who should stand as peer and comrade 
of modern man. Let the reader at’ once appreciate the 
meaning of this criticism of German classical literature. 
Probably few Englishmen have gained more from it, or, 
indeed, know it very much better, than the present writer 
did thirty-five years ago. It helped us all then, but it is not 
a great factor in the culture of to-day. We read it as we 
read the classical literatures of our own country or of France, 
but it has ceased to be a great factor in the stimulation of 
thought, and probably Carlyle and we, his less important 
disciples, sadly exaggerated its value forty to fifty years ago. 
Its local and temporal characters were misinterpreted as 
universal and permanent. We are not so troubled about the 
Deity to-day either in a personal or in a pantheistic form, 
and our social and our sex problems are of a wholly different 
order. German classical literature is not, any more than 
German literature of to-day, a dominant force in the develop- 
ment of thought, and the German who supposes it can 
again be made such is undoubtedly ignorant of both historical 
and mental evolution. Those acquainted with the main 
features of German philosophy will, I think, come to much 
the same conclusions as to its permanent cultural valuc. 
Our children do not read and will never read Hegel and 
Fichte as we did; and if they did, they would find little 
to support the modern German cultural ideas. The 
Germans—passing over the exceptions who prove the rule— 
do not do it themselves. The study of the mind has 
passed, for good or bad, from the poetry of metaphysics 
to the observation and experiment of the laboratory. 
That may not be the whole future of philosophy, but it is 
the side of it that will occupy the best minds for many years 
to come. The day for building transcendental systems has 
gone, and will never return until we know more, in the first 
place, of the mind which has to do the building. 
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It would occupy us too long to turn to other branches of 
culture, but Germany can hardly claim, except in music, 
any predominance in the fine arts. The chief inspirations 
we draw from German painting, architecture and sculpture 
flow from the creative spirit of an age long past, when at 
least in religious faith and in the language of letters Europe 
was a unity, not a congeries of competing “ cultures.” 

To sum up an already too lengthy paper, there is, in the 
opinion of the present writer, no basis whatever in the 
products of modern German thought for any claim to 
predominance in civilisation; rather there is at present, 
especially in science, a period of quiescence, if not of actual 
regression in German activity. The claim for such pre- 
dominance, if founded not on modern work but on that of 
the classical period, shows ignorance of present values. 
Germany in the nineteenth century produced many writers 
and scientists of distinction, who were content to contribute 
their quotum to European thought, but laid no claim to 
any higher rank than their contemporaries of other 
nationalities. The present attitude of some Germans to 
external—Romance or Anglo-Saxon—cultures is groundless, 
and is largely a product of a few truculent academic minds, 
whom their colleagues, either through a mistaken sense of 
patriotism or through cowardice, have neglected to check. 
The whole movement has been encouraged by non-creative 
scientific workers—and naturally the bulk of workers in 
every calling are uninspired—both in and out of Germany 
mistaking laboriousness for creative power, and accepting 
without question the Germans’ own estimate of values. 
The flocking of students from all quarters of the globe to 
German universities was justifiable in the ’seventies, but it 
created a tradition which survived long after the earlier 
efficiency of German academic work had declined. The 
present war, as far as it is a war (as proclaimed by certain 
German prophets) for “the liquidation of the Romance 
nations ” and the permanent establishment of a predominant 
German “culture,” is based upon a gross misreading of 
cultural valucs. Whether it will be successful or not from 
the aspect of physical foree depends upon whether or not 
there has also been a misreading of military values. That 
remains to be tested ; the General-Stab of to-day may have 
collected the minds, which largely fail Germany in the 
academic field, or it may be the period here as there of 
“der kleine grosse Mann ”’ : 

Sag’ an, du kleiner grosser Mann, 

*“ Der Thurm, von dem dein Blick so vornehm niederschauet, 

“ Wovon ist er—worauf ist er erkauct ? ” 

Time alone can show, but let us remember that Rome even 
by conquering Athens did not demonstrate the superiority 
of Latin “‘ culture,” nor did Hellenism cease to be the main 
factor in the intellectual life of Europe although the Roman 
physically crushed the Greek. 

Karu Pearson. 


PLATO—-HERBART—SHAW— 


HOLMES 


R. HOLMES, in his recent admirable treatise, 
M In Defence of What Might Be (Constable, 
4s. 6d. net), rightly congratulates himself on 

the discovery that Plato in the Laws had approved by 
anticipation his analogy between the life of growing 
children and the life of growing plants. He rejoices to 
find Plato on his side against Herbart : he feels himself 
strengthened in his conviction that the teacher's business 
is to help the child’s soul to unfold like a flower, not to 
build it up like a tower. But Plato might be quoted 
The “ building-up ” idea 


in an almost opposite sense. 


is indeed hostile to everything in the Platonic psychology, 
but the Platonic republic was to contain an amount of 
“coercion from above” which is utterly incompatible 
with the democratic ideal implicit in the doctrine of a 
“free ’’ education. Herbart similarly contradicts him- 
self: “*‘ To leave man to Nature, or even to wish to lead 
him to and train him up in Nature, is mere folly.” But 
“the natural goodness which we find existent in the 
pupil must stand in the forefront of education as of the 
highest importance.” In one case Nature means 
‘animal development "’ ; in the other it seems to mean 
something uncommonly like God. Mr. Holmes’s point 
in quoting both passages is that Herbart is better 
than Herbartianism, which is doubtless true. Our own 
point is that whenever Nature is talked about she revenges 
herself by tripping up the talker. Was it not Jowett 
who pointed out that the word “ natural ”’ was used in 
three senses, for what is, for what ought to be—and 
for what ought not to be? Even Mr. Shaw (with 
whom Mr. Holmes sees almost eye to eye) contradicts 
himself. After railing at every known method of 
coercing children, he professes his readiness to stand 
over a child and coerce it into reading and writing. How, 
we wonder? Of course Mr. Shaw could always evade 
the difficulty by not needing to coerce: he would “ win 
with talking,” as the young man won the old folk in the 
song. That is how Tolstoy taught. But the average 
certificated teacher is not a Tolstoy. It is fortunate he 
is not ; for if he were, he would tire of teaching as quickly 
and disastrously as Tolstoy did. If Mr. Shaw were 
pressed, he would have to say that just as much coercion 
should be used as is rational, or natural, or necessary, 
or convenient, or right ; he would have, in fact, to beg 
the whole question by using an ambiguous term. Mr. 
Holmes, a thinker of the most brilliant clarity and a 
writer of the most persuasive eloquence, falls plump 
into such a logical circle : 

What is the real nature of a living thing? Surely it is the nature, 
whatever this may be, which manifests itself under the conditions 
that happen to be most favourable to the growth of that particular 
thing. 

Irresistibly one is reminded of the philosopher in 
Johnson’s Rasselas : 

To live according to nature is to act always with due regard to the 
fitness arising from the relations and qualities of causes and effects ; 
to concur with the great and unchangeable scheme of universal felicity ; 


to co-operate with the general disposition and tendency of the present 
system of things. 


In short, we are driven to the conclusion that there is a 
problem of education precisely because contradiction 
and antinomy are implicit in its very subject-matter. 
They are not the faults of this or that educationist, 
whether Plato or Shaw. They are in the soul of the 
to-be-educated child. It is not that the child is by 
nature either good or bad, and that the science of peda- 
gogics is to decide which. He is by nature both. It is 
not that the teacher must either control or subserve. 
He must do both. And the whole problem of education 
is to draw the line, to adjust the proportion. 
It is easy enough, of course, to get a sharp antithesis 
in educational theory. The trouble is that it is quite 
useless when you have got it. Thus, when Mr. Holmes 
produced his What Is and What Might Be, many of his 
critics (presumably quite in good faith and simply 
because they could not tackle the subject until they had 
reduced it to a meaningless simplicity) inveighed against 
him for propounding the theory that the child must be 
invariably indulged, must be quite undisciplined, must 
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never face any unpleasantness—a theory which he had 
not propounded. On the other side, Mr. Holmes finds 
a good punch-ball in the extreme words of Canon Scott 
Holland : 


In that conflict, in that effort to master self, in that resolution to 
go forward with a task that has lost all ease and light and joy, and has 
become a sheer unmitigated grind, done against the grain, by faith 
in what is ordered, under the strict discipline of obedience—in that 
lies the secret of education. 


Preposterous, of course ; and Mr. Holmes makes excellent 
play with it. Yet anyone as wise and humane as Canon 
Scott Holland would admit out of hand the necessity of 
joy in a child’s life, just as Mr. Holmes would—and does 
—admit the necessity of discipline. We are back at the 
difficulty of adjusting the proportion. 

We can get a similarly crude antithesis in the con- 
nected question of methods of discipline. Some parents 
and teachers, having but ill assimilated the latest doc- 
trines of the child’s sacred right to free development, 
may actually be found to defend mere indulgence on 
theoretical grounds. Yet only the other day there was 
published, by some dreadful society for maintaining 
discipline, a book which was largely devoted to the 
advocacy of corporal punishment—a book the general 
intention of which old Roger Ascham would have 
spewed out of his mouth three and a half centuries ago. 
We talk, indeed, of our “ latest doctrines,’ but how 
many of them were not anticipated by the educational 
theorists of the Renaissance ? Ascham himself 
pointed out that children would enjoy learning as much 
as play if it were associated in their minds with a similar 
pleasantness of instruction ; he deplored the harshness 
with which learning was enforced ; he deprecated the 
teaching of grammar apart from texts on the ground 
that it was “cold and uncomfortable.” 

Dr. Johnson, when asked how he had acquired so 
accurate a knowledge of Latin, replied complacently : 
‘“*“ My master whipt me very well. Without that, Sir, I 
should have done nothing.” Between mere “ spoiling ”’ 
and this crudity there is obviously a mean to be hit. 
Where ? Even in Mr. Holmes’s Utopias and Juvenile 
Commonwealths and Montessori Schools there must 
arise occasions for such adult intervention as cannot be 
called the mere stimulation of the child to develop its 
own nature. Mr. Holmes might deny this, but his denial 
would not help him out of the dilemma. It would 
merely reframe it as the question of what ought to be 
called coercion and what guidance, assistance, and 
stimulation. 

With the general ideas of “* What Might Be ”’ scarcely 
anyone who troubles to understand them can be seriously 
out of sympathy. Mr. Holmes’s assault on the doctrine 
of original sin is splendid in spirit and in phrase, and the 
fact that it is mixed up with some queer and uncon- 
vincing history does not much matter. His belief in 
the essential rightness and goodness of human nature, 
his plea for the free development of its potentialities 
from earliest childhood, his sympathy with endeavour, 
his passionate idealism, his social enthusiasms (though 
these, again, are mixed up with misunderstandings—this 
time of Socialist propaganda)—all persuade the mind 
and stir the pulses. But what of the opposite? 
Browning bluntly characterised the denial of original 
sin as a lie—and Browning knew something about 
human nature. On the infinite variations of that 
nature no one is readier to insist than Mr. Holmes ; but 
does he always realise its implications? He often 





seems to be talking about children as if their diversity 


were merely in the kind of their potentiality for good— 
as if all were born equally able to grow up good citizens 
if their real nature were allowed free play. But children’s 
potentiality for good varies in degree: some seem even 
to be born with a definite natural bent towards evil. 

The first duty of the Montessori teacher is to find out what are the 
things which the child really wants to do. Her next duty is to provide 
him with facilities for doing those things. Her third duty is to allow 
him to make his choice among them. As a rule—a rule to which there 
are, of course, many exceptions—the desires of the young child are 
dictated to him by the genuine needs of his nature. 


Which are genuine needs? And how is one to tell the 
exceptions ? 

At this point enters the empiricist. It is his oppor- 
tunity. But do not let us yield it to him on any am- 
biguous terms. The fact that a different line between 
authority and freedom must be drawn in the case of 
each particular child no more means that there is not 
one ideally right principle for the drawing of the line 
than the fact that there are communities at different 
stages of communal development means that there are 
no ideal principles of government. In the sacred field 
of education, at any rate, let us refuse to be content 
with a merely pragmatic sanction. Nevertheless our 
moral is a practical one. The Board of Education pro- 
poses, but the elementary teacher disposes. The peda- 
gogist theorises: it is the pedagogue who has to act. 
Essentially—and more obviously the more the Shavian 
and Holmesian and Montessorian ideas are accepted— 
the problem of education lies in the personal relation 
between the teacher and the child. The elementary 
teacher has to gauge the character, to enforce the contro}, 
to encourage the ideas, to allow free play to the develop- 
ment, of our coming democracy. He is the master of 
our masters. So we arrange that he shall be shamefully 
under-estimated and scandalously underpaid. 





G. G. 


Correspondence 
IRELAND AND THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tur New SrTaTesMan. 

Sir,—Your correspondent’s article on Ireland’s Dilemma in 
THE New SrTatresMAN of October 3rd will help to remove some 
misapprehension ; but the writer might as well have told the 
truth outright : The War has had no effect on Anglo-Irish politics or 
feeling. This will be disappointing news for academic theorists 
like Messrs. Belloc and Chesterton, who, having given Ireland so 
prominent a place in the “ tradition of Christian culture,” sup- 
posed that she must identify herself with England once England 
was at grips with Prussianism (the enemy of Christian culture). 
The war, I read in the New Witness, has brought about our 
reconcilement with Ireland. Moryah! It ought to have done 
so no doubt ; but you can’t rely on these academic theories, as 
the Kaiser discovered when England disregarded her Germanentum. 

As to recruiting in Ireland, let us be sensible. Mr. Redmond 
boasted last Sunday at Wexford that Ireland had actually a 
larger proportion of her sons at the front than either England, 
Wales or Scotland. This is true, but the fact has no bearing on 
the question at issue. In peace time men enter the army because 
home life is humdrum or because they can procure no other 
occupation—roughly speaking. The case is very different in 
war time. I may say—may I not ?—that the young men of 
England now joining the colours do so, in the large majority of 
cases, from a sense of patriotic duty: apparently the Irish 
democracy has no such sense of duty in re,-ard to this European 
war. The large majority of our Nationalists believe that England 
has a just cause, but this belief does not provide an imperative 
** Thou shalt ! ” for the average Irishman. It is said that motives 
of self-interest should induce Ireland to help England win. This 
is the theme of an able article by Mr. Stephen Gwynn in the 
Freeman’s Journal, and I notice, too, that Mr. Redmond, since 
he has returned to Ireland and come into closer contact with 
native facts, has abandoned his emotional House of Commons 
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Mr. Gwynn threatens Ireland with conscription in 
Imagine 


attitude. 
the event of a drawn game or of England’s defeat. 
going out to battle because one is afraid of conscription ! 
No, what we need in Ireland—all of us unfortunates, National- 
ists, Orangemen and Catholic Whigs—is a country. The war has 
shown us that more clearly than ever. 
Yours, ete., 





N. MARLOWE. 
Dublin, 
October 14th. 


THE DELHI SEDITION TRIAL. 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 


Str,—The Delhi sedition trial, one of the most protracted 
political trials on record in all India (certainly the most pro- 
tracted that has taken place in the north) has come to an end. 
It was in connection with a bomb left on a road in the Lahore 
Public Gardens in May, 1913, which exploded when touched by 
a poor Indian peon, who died from the effects. About nine months 
later the police arrested one Dina Nath of Lahore, who turned 
approver. A pardon was promised to him and he confessed 
voluminously. As a consequence of the revelations made by 
him, and of sus spicions raised by other circumstances, twelve 
other persons were arrested. One of the principals nomed by the 
approver absconded, and has been tried in his absence. Thus 
altogether fourteen persons were involved in the case: of these 
two turned approvers, four have been acquitted, one is abscond- 
ing, six have been convicted and sentenced to death or trans- 
portation for life, and Reuter’s message is silent about the 
fourteenth. 

The trial presents certain features which require comment. 
The first thing that strikes me is the great severity of the sentences. 
Personally, I am opposed to capital sentences on principle, but 
even if I were not, I should object to a sentence of death passed on 
any but the actual perpetrator of the deed that caused death. 
In this case two out of the three persons sentenced to death were 
not, even according to the story of the approver, the actual 
perpetrators of the deed. They have been sentenced to death 
merely as being members of a society which included the killing 
of foreign rulers within its objects. The law makes all the mem- 
bers guilty of murder if that offence is committed by any one of 
them in furtherance of the objects of the society. Now in this 
case it has not been proved, even on the evidence of the approver, 
that all the six persons condemned were actually members of 
such a society on the date of the alleged murder. One of them, 
Hanwant Sahai, the approver did not name at all. He was con- 
sequently unanimously acquitted by the three Indian assessors 
who aided in the trial, two of whom were Mahommedans. The 
judge has disregarded their unanimous verdict, and has sentenced 
him to transportation for life. This is a feature of Indian criminal 
procedure to be strongly condemned, and one which requires 
immediate change. It has no parallel, so far as I know, in the 
law of any civilised State. Similarly, there is nothing in the 
evidence of the approver which in any way connects at least 
three of the others with the alleged placing of the bomb on the 
road at Lahore, on May 17th, 1913. It is proved, on the con- 
trary, that they were not at Lahore on that day. The approver 
does not say that they were ever consulted before the step was 
taken. He does not even say that they were told after the deed 
had been done. They were thus not even accessories after the 
hand—the approver had met in 
1908, at Delhi, and never afterwards until September, 1913, did 
he meet him again—that is to say, several months after the 
placing of the bomb in May, 1913. He does not allege that he 
had any communication with him in the meantime. Thus 
there is no evidence to prove that on May 17th, 1913, Amirchand 
was a member of a secret society to which Dina Nath or either of 
the other two, who according to the approver plotted to 
place the bomb, belonged. Amirchand may be a political fanatic. 
He may or may not be a dangerous man. No one in Delhi con- 
sidered him to be either the one or the other. That has been 
proved by the evidence of a well-known Anglican missionary of 
Delhi, the Rev. Canon Alnutt, of the Cambridge Mission. The 
principal evidence against him is that of certain documents found 
in his house at the search. These documents consisted of a 
manuscript treatise on poisons (not bombs), and a number of 
seditious leaflets. But there is nothing in these documents that 
shows, directly or indirectly, that in May, 1913, Amirchand was 
a member of the conspiracy through which the Lahore bomb 
accident took place. If he is guilty because he associated with 
one of the conspirators, and had known another in 1908, then 





there must be lots of other persons who could be hanged on the 
same evidence! Amirchand was a popular figure at Delhi. 
He took a prominent part in all public movements, and had the 
reputation of being a man of unblemished character and of 
philanthropic tendencies. There is hardly any person of note in 
Delhi by whom he was not personally known. A large number 
of persons of note associated with him on intimate terms. The 
existence in his house of seditious literature may afford some 
evidence of his political views at the time of the search, but it 
can hardly be suilicient for a conviction of murder resulting from 
a deed that was done four months earlier. That he should be, 
on such evidence, sentenced to death can only be considered as 
monstrous. 

Then let us take the case of another of the criminals, Balraj. 
The approver says that this young man was introduced to him 
by the absconding defendant some time in 1910 or 1911 as a 
“good” man, which implied, he says, that he had the same 
political views as the others! After that he never heard anything 
about him which would in any way connect him with the con- 
spiracy till November, 1913, when he joined with him in pub- 
lishing a leaflet regarded as seditious. How this man, on such 
evidence, can be held guilty of a murder which was committed 
by the approver and two others in May, 1913, six months before, 
passes one’s comprehension. There is not a tittle of evidence 
that connects Balraj with any “ conspiracy’ prior to Novem- 
ber, 1913. The same remarks, with more or less force, may be 
made about Balmokand, who has also been sentenced to death. 

Now, a word about the approver himself. He is either a 
traitor or a liar, possibly both. In his original statement made 
to the police, or to the District Magistrate of Lahore, he did not 
adduce any of the facts which have since been accepted as strong 
evidence against Balraj. It is conclusively established that the 
man has been amplifying his evidence as the case has proceeded, 
and that the police succeeded in securing the so-called corrobora- 
tive evidence from time to time. He has contradicted himself on 
several important particulars, and he has testified to the contents 
of documents which have not been produced. Speaking judicially, 
his evidence would not be sufficient on which to hang even a cat, 
much less to hang three human beings, and to transport three 
others. The other approver gives evidence of no value, and need 
not be discussed at all. 


There are certain other features of the case which call for 
criticism of the police and magisterial procedure. It is now 


found that at least four of the accused were innocent, or, to say 
the least, that the evidence against them was not sufficient for 


conviction. Two of them were found not guilty also by the 
assessors. Why were these men arrested ? Why were they not 


released on bail pending trial? They were arrested in February 
or March, 1914, and they remained in custody until October 
5th, when they were released on acquittal. Who is responsible 
for causing so much mental torture, bodily suffering, and pecuniary 
loss to these four human beings who bore as good names as their 
prosecutors ’ The fact is that in India, in political cases, the 
police and the magistrates lose their heads and do things that 
would not be tolerated for a moment in a self-governing country 
laying claim to civilised methods of legal administration. In 
this case innumerable searches were made : the houses of persons 
holding most respectable positions in society were searched 
from top to bottom, on the flimsiest grounds ; documents and 
books were seized which had not the remotest connection with the 
crime or the alleged conspiracy ; men were kept in prison for days 
and months against whom there was no evidence at all. Several 
men were arrested merely because they bore a certain name given 
by the approver. They had to be released when the approver 
said that none of them was the person meant by him. There is 
evidence that some persons were harassed from day to day until 
they agreed to give evidence for the prosecution ; one was kept 
practically in custody, without being formally arrested, for about 
six days, till he agreed to give evidence, and was then let go. 
Similarly, several other witnesses were got hold of, and not allowed 
to see anyone or talk with anyone, until they had agreed to give 
evidence, or until it became clear that no amount of pressure or 
restraint would induce them to give any evidence. Now, all this 
is against law. The police who did these things knew it. They 
did them in defiance of law, because, owing to the sympathy of 
their officers, they ran no risk thereby. One or two people who 
raised their voices against these malpractices were at once silenced 
by threats from the Administration. These are facts that can 
be proved up to the hilt. I wonder if the Indian Government 
thinks that proceedings such as these enhance its prestige or its 
reputation. It is to be hoped that the very serious attention of 
the India Office is being given to this case.—Yours, etc., 


ONLOOKER. 
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GERMAN SCIENCE 


To the Editor of Tut NEw StTaTesMAN. 

Srr,—In his interesting article in your issue of last week 
Professor Karl Pearson wrote : ‘“* The Germans have largely lost 
the power of keeping their ears and eyes open for what goes on 
in other nations. . . . New English or French work is studied, 
appreciated, and carried forward in Italy or Russia; it may be 
practically unknown in Germany, or, if known, discredited because 
it is not ‘made in Germany.” In view of these statements 
and the general tenour of the article it may not be without 
interest if I venture to cite an instance which has come within 
my own experience, and which appears to me to show that German 
scientific men are more ready to appreciate foreign work than 
Professor Karl Pearson suggests. 

During the last twenty-five years a new branch of scientific 
metallurgy has gradually been evolved, which is known at the 
present time as “ Metallography.”’ It deals with the physical 
properties of metals and alloys, and the theory of their structure, 
constitution, and systems of equilibrium. The foundations 
of this science were laid more than fifty years ago by the researches 
of the late Dr. Sorby, of Sheffield, and much of the pioneering 
work was done in France, America, Russia, Germany, and this 
country. The first journal devoted exclusively to this subject 
was published in America, and this was followed by a similar 
one in France, conceived on somewhat broader lines. These 
were frankly American and French publications respectively, 
though the editors took cognisance of researches carried out in 
other countries. 

It was left, however, to a German scientist, Dr. W. M. Guertler, 
of the University of Berlin, to found an International Journal 
some five years ago, known as the Internationale Zeitschrift fiir 
Metallographie. The editorial board is composed as follows : 
five Germans, four English, three Italians, three Americans, 
one Frenchman, one Swede, and one Dutchman. Papers may 
be published in German, French, or English, and at the end of 
each paper an abstract ia all three languages is appended. I find 
that 92 original papers have been published and that their 
geographical distribution is as follows : 


Germany (including Austria-Hungary) .. 49 
England ... = car sein ae << 26 
Italy am nal ieiah vis er <<. 2 
America ... aeae sais ven ben im 
Russia... aie aaa ‘ sibs ua 4 
France... was we ne a on! 
Sweden .... ass wan it re ~~ 
Japan sae ww ea en “na as = 


Accordingly it appears that between 46 and 47 per cent. of the 
researches published were carried out in non-German labora- 
tories. Moreover in 1911 the Editor made a special visit to 
England to make himself personally acquainted with our workers, 
and last year did the same thing in Belgium. 

%{The abstracting is also organised on an international basis, and 
in each of the following countries an investigator of recognised 
worth has been appointed to supply abstracts of researches 
published in his country that come within the purview of the 
Journal: Sweden and Norway, Japan, Great Britain and the 
Colonies, Spain and South America, Holland, North America, 
Italy, France and Belgium, Austria-Hungary, and Russia.— 
Yours, etc., 
H. C. H. CarpENTER 
. (Professor of Metallurgy). 
The Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
South Kensington, 
October 12th. 


SCOTTISH WOMEN’S HOSPITAL UNITS 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTesMAN. 

Str,—May I make an appeal through your columns for the 
Scottish Women’s Hospital Units being despatched to France 
and Servia by the Scottish Federation of the National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies ? 

Your readers are probably aware of the valuable work done 
by the Women’s Hospital under Dr. Louisa Garrett Anderson 
in Paris, and by another Women’s Unit in Antwerp. The 
Scottish Hospital Units will be composed entirely of women, the 
staffs consisting of four doctors, ten fully trained nurses, six 
dressers (who will be senior students of medicine, and members 
of the V.A.D.), two cooks, an administrator and a clerk. Already 
Dr. Elsie Inglis, the hon. secretary of the Hospital Committee, 
has had enough offers of service to staff both her Units. There 


is no doubt whatever about the need for them, and the Red 


Cross Societies in France and Servia are only too anxious to accept 
the help offered. 

It remains to collect the necessary funds. The Committee 
calculate that it will cost £1,000 to organise and equip one Unit 
and to pay the salaries of the staff for six months. In cases 
where the Red Cross cannot maintain the Unit the Committee 
must finance the hospital, and it is calculated that in a hospital 
of 100 beds the expenses will amount to £50 per bed for six 
months. In no case does the Committee intend to send out 
temporary buildings for erection. Existing buildings in the 
towns to which the local Red Cross authorities send the Units 
will be converted by them into hospitals. Wherever possible, a 
motor ambulance will be attached to the Unit. This involves 
a further expenditure per Unit of from four to five hundred 
pounds for initial cost, without counting the upkeep. 

I appeal to all women and to all friends of the women’s cause 
to help equip these Women’s Hospital Units. (I myself hope 
to accompany the first Unit in the capacity of ambulance 
driver, and make this my excuse—if any were required—for 
taking up so much of your space in this appeal for financial 
support.) Donations should be sent to Dr. Elsie Inglis, 2, St. 
Andrew Square, Edinburgh.—Yours, etc., 

V. C. C, Cotium. 

4, Milton Chambers, 

128, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 


THE INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS AND 
HOME NURSING 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—It may interest others of your readers who wish to do all 
that is possible to preserve the lives of non-combatants during the 
war to know that I, following advice given in the War and the 
Workers pamphlet issued by the Fabian Society, gave notice to 
move at the next meeting of the Rochdale Insurance Committee 
that application for authority to put into operation the scheme for 
Home Nursing for which Parliament has granted money should 
be made to the Commissioners—and the result. 

During the intervening time, before our committee meets, the 
clerk to the committee and I have had a consultation about 
possibilities, which led to his writing to the Commissioners for 
information. Their reply is as follows :— 


National Health Insurance 
Commission (England), 
9th October, 1914. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 5th inst., I am directed 
to inform you that the only grant voted this year by Parliament 
directly and specifically in aid of. the provision of nursing is 
contained in Sub-Head O on page 16 of the Supplementary 
Estimates, 398 of 1914. The sum of £100,000 there indicated 
was submitted to Parliament before the war, and was submitted 
not as the total amount of such grant for a complete financial 
year, but as the maximum sum likely to be usefully disbursed 
before the end of the current financial year. 

The question of the best manner of disbursing to Insurance 
Committees a grant of this nature has been under consideration 
but, since the outbreak of the war, it has appeared expedient to 
defer the promulgation of any specific proposals, since the 
present condition of affairs throughout the country is by no 
means conducive to a satisfactory solution of the many practical 
problems necessarily involved. 

It is, for example, obvious that any efficient scheme of 
nursing to be established by Insurance Committees would 
certainly have to be organised in closest contact with, and under 
the direct supervision of, the doctors attending the patients to 
be nursed, and in suitable co-operation with any analogous 
services under the Public Health Authorities of the different 
areas. And since the service of doctors is at present unavoidably 
disorganised through the prevailing war conditions, and the 
supply of efficient nurses is liable to quite abnormal demands, 
the conclusion has been arrived at as above indicated, that it 
is wisest to refrain from making use of the grant in question 
during the current financial year.—I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) S. P. Vivian. 
There is now no alternative than to withdraw my resolution, 
as it would obviously be silly to ask for what is forbidden by the 
authorities in advance. I think it is due to the often much- 
maligned (a fate frequently richly deserved) elected person to make 
it known that in this instance, at least, it is the powers that be 
which must be blamed and not the Insurance Committees. 
Yours, etc., 
Apa NieLtp CuEw. 
115 Yorkshire Street, Rochdale. 
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Miscellany 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S ESSAYS 
RESIDENT WOODROW WILSON, speaking of the 
Pp greatest of his predecessors, said that to the poli- 
ticians of the Eastern States Abraham Lincoln 
seemed like an accident, “ but to history he must seem like 
a providence.” It is not improbable that something of 
the same kind may be said of the man now at the head of 
affairs in the United States. The presence of Woodrow 
Wilson at Washington, during this hour of unexampled 
crisis for Europe, may have looked a few months ago like 
an ironic accident: a few months hence we may all be 
hailing it as a most fortunate circumstance. 

Not that as yet the President is at all well known or 
clearly apprehended in England, except by a few. He has 
been in office for rather more than cighteen months without 
for a day approaching the kind of prominence which Mr. 
Roosevelt enjoyed throughout the whole of his long term. 
‘wo questions only, before the outbreak of war, had brought 
him within the range of our leader-writers—Mexico and the 
Panama. ‘The average Briton, like the average American, 
was for a while dubious about the President’s Mexican 
policy, the policy which has since, to a large extent at least, 
been so strikingly justified. But we could entertain no 
doubt in regard to the remarkable quality of the man who, 
in February last, addressed to Congress the message on the 
Panama tolls. Those who care for such things noted 
incidentally that the President was a master of the art of the 
State paper or the official pronouncement, and their judgment 
on this point has been confirmed by more than one recent 
example, especially the tine appeal for the maintenance by 
the American public of neutrality “in fact as well as in 
name.” 

Such things, of course, show the President in his working 
habit, and hitherto we have known little of him in other 
guise. His earlier books (though one of them was used as 
a text-book in our history schools) found few readers on 
this side. Most of us were unacquainted with his philosophy 
of politics and were prepared to take on trust the merits of 
his History of the American People. We got, however, 
more than a glimpse of him in the book made last year, 
with no little skill, out of his campaign speeches, and called, 
not inaccuratcly, The New Freedom; and we are now, in 
avery different volume,* given a revelation of his intellectual 
affinities and literary preferences. 

It is an unaffected revelation. There is no mistaking 
the world and the time to which President Wilson belongs, 
alike by temperament and by choice. The New Freedom 
was an interesting political confession. It was the frank 
avowal of a conversion which would appear to have been 
sufficiently thorough. Woodrow Wilson the politician was 
the product of individualist theory. In all essentials he 
began as a Victorian Liberal, with a view of the State and 
its functions which differed little if at all from the view 
which held the field among us until half a generation ago 
and m America until the other day. When he exchanged 
the headship of Princeton University for a political office, 
Mr. Wilson found that it did not work; and when, in the 
presidential campaign, he began to construct his programme, 
he threw the theory over, and in doing so arrived at the 
conception of democracy for which in the eyes of the world 
he stands to-day. The task of the new freedom, as he sees 
it, is the restoration of power to the people. That means 

a revised conception of the State and a radical change in 
political practice. The policeman theory of government is 
done with. The laws controlling the institutions of America 





Constable. 5s. net. 


* Mere Literature. 


were framed for another age. They have worked in favour 
of the special interests; they have imposed upon the com- 
munity the rule of the big corporations, and control by the 
few—which is the negation of the original American prin- 
ciple. The new freedom has nothing to do with the rule of 
the bosses; it rejects absolutely the theory of trusteeship, 
of guardianship (on the part of the few) ; it is based upon the 
common man, upon the faith that nations are renewed 
from the bottom. And it has no fear of the State as thus 
conceived and developed. 

Now all this, with much clse in The New Freedom, will 
strike the readers of this journal as reasonably sound 
doctrine, provided that it is applied with an intelligent 
understanding of industrial society and is not vitiated by 
fears of collective action or the structure of the Great 
Society. But here is the interesting point: Woodrow 
Wilson the statesman has undergone conversion ; Woodrow 
Wilson the student and scholar is unregenerate. He remains 
in the academic stage—that is, if we are to assume that the 
essays in Mere Literature, all composed some years ago, 
are stil! expressive of their author’s mind and temper. It 
is not for nothing that they are pervaded by the eighteenth 
century and sprinkled with allusions to Burke and Sydney 
Smith and Bagehot. The papers read like lectures, although 
only one is marked as having been so delivered. They 
are chips from the workshop of a student of history and 
political thought, and the workmanship is admirable. But 
you should not look in them for any evidences of the new 
freedom; rather you will wonder at the traditional note 
that is heard throughout. The President delights in the 
old masters; he loves an established reputation ; he is at 
home with the “ patriciate of letters.” Mr. Birrell, whom he 
cannot help quoting, is his real fellow. “‘ We write nowadays,” 
he says, “ a great deal with our eyes circumspectly upon the 
tastes of our neighbours.’”’ The President writes with a 
backward glance towards a more formal and leisurely age. 
His fondness for “’tis” and “twas,” and even “’twould,” 
is a constant reminder of a vanished world. 

The eight chapters contain very many good things. 
The case for history as literature has never been more neatly 
put than in the two essays “ An Author’s Company ” and 
“The Truth of the Matter” ; and one cannot name a living 
writer who could do a pleasanter paper on Bagehot than the 
one we have here from a devout admirer. The President 
is good American enough to hold that a man is likely to 
be all the better a critic if, like Bagehot, he is also “a 
competeat man of business and a trusted financial authority.” 
That being so, should he not have avoided the antique 
heresy contained in the remark upon a passage from Burke 
that “its beauty seems almost independent of its subject 
matter”? The study of Burke is a piece of sheer con- 
servatism. Somewhat surprisingly the President accepts the 
Burke condemnation of the French revolutionary doctrine : 

That philosophy is in fact radically evil and corrupting. For it 
holds that government is a matter of contract and deliberate arrange- 
ment, whereas in fact it is an institute of habit, bound together by 
innumerable threads of association, scarcely one of which has been 
deliberately placed. ... It assumes that governments can be made 
over at will, but assumes it without the smallest historical foundation. 
For governments have never been successfully and permanently 
changed except by slow modification operating from generation to 
generation. 





Here, surely, is only part of the truth. We all know 
that “ the history of England is a continuous thesis against 
revolution”; but we know also, from the experience of 
modern States, that the slow modifications of growth go 
along with relatively rapid changes due to conscious and 
deliberate invention. That is why, in The New Freedom, 
Mr. Wilson calls for radical reconstruction in order that the 
demands of the new social order may be fulfilled. There 
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are other disputable points in the Burke paper. On one page 
Mr. Wilson says there is something in an Irishman, even a 
strict one, “ which forbids his acting as moral censor upon 
others ’”; on another he observes that Burke was “ tedious 
and irritating to his own friends, teasing them too with 
keen rebukes and vexatious admonitions.” But then we are 
all liable to self-contradiction. 

I am not sure that, on the whole, the most revealing essay 
is not the one which discusses “A Calendar of Great 
Americans.” From such a calendar, strictly drawn up, 
President Wilson would exclude Alexander Hamilton as 
English, and Emerson, who “ might have been native to 
any clime.”’ He admits, of course, Benjamin Franklin 
and Jefferson, Daniel Webster and Robert Lee ; and equally, 
of course, the first place belongs to Lincoln. Washington 
as depicted by his biographers would not pass, “ but the 
real Washington was as thoroughly an American as Jackson 
or Lincoln.”” Among men of letters “* Lowell is doubtless 
most typically American,” and, though admitting that 
“ there need be no fear that we shall be obliged to stop with 
Lowell in literature,” the President does stop with him. 
Americans are apt to express surprise at English judgments 
of American writers, and naturally we reciprocate in kind. 
A calendar of great Americans which has no room for 
Whitman and Poe, Hawthorne and Mark Twain, is at any 
rate a curiosity. S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT 


A Stupy In CoMPARATIVE RETICENCE. 
1.—Official Communiqué issued by the French War Office. 
On our Icft wing our forces have come into contact with 

the enemy at several points, notably in the region of Bue, 
where a certain amount of ground previously held has now 
been retained. This is especially so at Jocqueville, and 
also in the districts of Val and Chateau-Gramercy. 

In the centre we continue to occupy an advantageous 
position, and to threaten the German Army Corps which 
are opposed to us. 

On the right bank of the Moise we have made distinct 
advances in several directions, and the offensive has been 
resumed in the neighbourhood of Poulain. 

On the right wing some ground has been gained and some 
temporarily abandoned. In places a vigorous offensive has 
been resumed. 

To sum up, our progress continues to be satisfactory, 
especially in the regions mentioned, but otherwise the 
situation remains unchanged. 


1I.—Official German News circulated by Wireless. 

The French reports of victories on the northern frontier 
should be discredited. On the contrary, the victorics have 
been won by us. 

It is untrue that, as the Russians state, the battle of 
Gzqchezstoffova resulted in a reverse for the German arms. 
On the contrary, the battle was won by us, and we captured 
80,000 prisoners and 700 guns. How misleading the 
Russian statements are may be deduced from the fact that 
the total forces engaged on our side amounted not, as is 
alleged, to twenty Army Corps, but to a single squadron of 
cavalry engaged in reconnoitring. The squadron returned 
to our lines without loss. 

There is no longer any effective Russian force in Galicia, 
the three Russian armies having all been broken in fragments 
by our Austrian allies. 

It is clear from the English newspapers that in England all 
hope of success in the war has been abandoned. The Times, 
virtually if not literally, admits this when it says, “ We 
intend to see this thing through to the end. We mean to 


win and we are going to win.” The Times has evidently been 
depressed by the fact that only 1,714 men have responded 
to Lord Kitchener’s appeal for recruits. 

The Negus of Abyssinia is in poor health. 

The weather in Peru remains fine. 

III.—Report from An Eye-witness attached to the Head- 

quarters of the British Troops in France. 

Those of our countrymen who have to remain at home 
during this unprecedented struggle can have little idea of 
the actualities of such a war. Every day brings its train of 
little incidents, unimportant perhaps in themselves, yet of 
great significance as illustrating the temper of our troops 
and the conditions under which a modern war must be waged. 
It may, therefore, be worth while to recount one or two of 
these small episodes which have come under the writcr’s 
notice. The first relates to one of our lance-corporals, 
who had watched one of our privates bring down with his 
rifle one of the Taube aeroplanes, which all day flit above us 
in the cerulean vault with the sun’s soft rays gilding their 
great wings. Proud of his exploit, the marksman returned 
to the little group of his comrades which included the afore- 
said corporal. “’Ard luck, Bill,’ remarked the corporal, 
“ you’ve been and got the bird”; and the laughter which 
broke forth was the laughter of honest men bound together 
with ties which are stronger than those of blood, the bonds 
which link men who have fought side by side in many a 
desperate fray by flood and ficld. This jolly light-hcarted- 
ness is universal, and the officers share in it as much as the 
men. As an instance I may give the story of the gallant 
major of the —— Fusiliers. Unwearied by a long sojourn 
in the trenches, and having an hour or two to spare, he 
sallied out on a solitary shooting expedition in the hope of 
obtaining the wherewithal to vary the monotony of his 
lunch. Returning, he was asked what his bag was. The 
reply came promptly: “ Three partridges, one hare, one 
yellow-hammer and four Uhlans.”’ 

Our men, as I think I have stated before, have a not un- 
wholesome disrespect for the enemy. Scarccly a day passes 
without its merry exchanges of badinage, persiflage, and 
raillerie on the subject of the German propensity for the 
consumption of sausages and the absorption of beer, and the 
Kaiser is always unceremoniously referred to as “ Kaiser 
Bill.”” Occasionally there has been an exchange of such 
amenities with the Germans when some movement has 
brought detachments of the two armies within vocal range. 
Hard words, of course, break no bones ; but they break the 
monotony. Sometimes the enemy provides amusement 
unassisted. For instance, the other day British troops 
lying at a point between Alsace and the Atlantic, saw two 
Zeppelins destroy each other with incendiary bombs. Each, 
unknown to the other, had disguised itself as British for 
purposes of spying. They opened fire on each other simul- 
taneously, and the upshot was that both were involved in a 
common catastrophe. Prisoners afterwards told us that 
even the Germans had been unable to repress their mirth at 
this ludicrous contretemps. 

It is delightful to lie on one’s back here all day and watch 
the shells sweeping gracefully over from the other side of 
the hills, bursting with a loud report, and scattering in frag- 
ments, leaving exquisite little fleecy trails of white smoke, 
which slowly fade in the serene azure air. So light and airy 
they are, these delicate smoke-balls, that they remind me of 
nothing so much as the ineffably weightless dancing of 
Madame Pavlova. But, charming as are the days, they do 
not in beauty equal those nights when the thunder of the 
artillery duels is for a while suspended and the stars twinkle 
above and in the woods along the valley the nightingale is 
singing, singing as though her heart would break. . . 

% ¢. &. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
HE REVOLT OF THE ANGELS has now been added 


to Mr. Lane’s English edition of the novels of 

Anatole France. The translation, which is by Mrs. 
Wilfrid Jackson, is very good, and reflects successfully 
the swiftness of the original prose. The book as a whole is 
not one of M. France’s best. His conception of the rebel 
angels sprinkled up and down the earth in human form and 
plotting an assault on the heavens is a difficult one to carry 
out convincingly. The reader finds that he takes an interest 
in certain individual angels, but not in the conspiracy. 
There are also longueurs in the tale. The “ Gardener’s 
Story,” in which the whole social and religious history of 
man from the earliest ages is compressed, is—at least, I 
find it so—especially tedious. It is, of course, put together 
with great skill and finely phrased, but one feels that one 
has heard it before from M. France. On the other hand, a great 
part of the book is extraordinarily amusing, especially 
Chapter X., which, as the author proudly observes, “ far 
surpasses in audacity the imaginative flights of Dante and 
Milton.” In this chapter Maurice’s guardian angel assumes 
visibility at a moment when the hero is embracing Madame 
des Aubels. The disconcerted pair take him for a burglar. 
But he explains who he is. Every man has 
“a good angel, whose mission it is to counsel and protect him ; it is the 
invariable opinion of the Fathers, it is founded on many passages in 
the Bible, the Church admits it unanimously, without, however, pro- 
nouncing anathema upon those who hold a contrary opinion. You 
see before you one of these angels, yours, Maurice. I was commanded 
to watch over your innocence and to guard your chastity.” 

“ That may be,” said Maurice, “ but you are certainly no gentleman.” 

But Maurice is soon reconciled, and when his guardian 
angel leaves him to conduct his revolutionary propaganda 
he feels the loss acutely. There are many subtle hits in the 
book at the royalist-religious revival, which has recently 
made headway amongst the French prosperous classes. 
M. France’s vast and miscellaneous theological and biblio- 
graphical learning is used more entertainingly, perhaps, 
than ever before; and there are numbers of admirable 
characters, including a choice specimen of the bibliophile 
type of which the author has created so many variants from 
Sylvestre Bonnard onwards. 

* * * 

The English text differs to some extent from the French, 
certain passages in the original having been cut or toned down. 
What was in the French frank indecency becomes in the 
English delicate indelicacy. Certainly the translator had 
no option; she could not possibly have given a rendering 
verbatim et literatim. There are passages in La Revolte des 
Anges which would have made the hair stand up on the heads 
of many of the worthies who attended the banquet given to 
M. France when he visited England recently. But Iet me 
not be misunderstood. ‘“ Thou knowest, dear Toby,” 
observes Sterne, “ that there is no passion so serious as lust.” 
But to the writers who are in the Voltairean tradition that 
merely makes it all the funnier. The indecent chapters in 
La Revolte des Anges are not quite as light as those in Candide, 
which are so remote from reality as not to seem indecencies 
at all, but rather geometrical arrangements of ideas. But 
M. France always takes the greatest pleasure in making sexual 
coneerns look ridiculous. When he oversteps the mark he 
usually, though not quite invariably, does it with a disarming 
titter. Personally, I could very well do without this sort 
of episodes ; but there is no accounting for tastes. 

I confess that I wish that Mr. Lane would, at the carliest 
convenient moment, alter the binding of this edition. I 
do not refer to the colour, though to my eyes so large a block 





of bright red as these books make is distressing. What I 
refer to is the quality of thedyc. The covers of these volumes 
—like those of the Cambridge History of English Literature— 
fade with very great rapidity, and look exceedingly ugly 
when they do fade. I know nothing about the chemistry 
involved, but many red dyes and dyes with red in them seem 
to be peculiarly susceptible to sunlight. Surely enough must 
be known about these things now to enable publishers and 
binders to use only those dyes which can best resist the light. 
It seems absurd that it should be possible to buy two books 
together and, at the end of three or four years, to find that 
the cover of one of them looks quite pleasant and new and 
the cover of the other has insensibly lapsed into a half- 
bleached dinginess like that of old serge curtains in a decayed 
boarding house. It cannot be a matter of expense, for the 
bindings of many very cheap books keep their colours 
excellently, whilst those of large and expensive works do not. 
This subject has been mentioned here before ; but nobody 
has ever supplied me with a satisfactory explanation. 
* * * 

Some time ago I stated that a correspondent had 
written to ask me whether he was entitled to pirate copyright 
German works during the war. His view was that in 
annexing the English literary rights of alien enemics he 
would be at once benefitting himself and taking an active 
part in the “ War against German Trade —affording, in 
short, an admirable illustration of the old theory that the 
aims of the State are best promoted if the citizens pursue a 
vigorous policy of self-interest. My reply to this gentleman 
was discouraging, on the ground that even civilians are not 
encouraged to loot the private property of their enemies, 
and that you might as well steal a German’s spectacles (if 
you wanted them) as his books. Better, in fact, as you 
would at least not steal his spectacles behind his back. The 
Chairman of the Publishers’ Association (Mr. Blackwood) 
has now thrown cold water on the aspirations of such 
buccaneers. In a letter to the Times he states that the 
members of the Association have unanimously refused to 
countenance the dishonest, unchivalrous and ultimately 
impolitic line of action referred to. This was, of course, to 
be expected. No one in his senses could really have thought 
that any reputable publisher would become a pirate, even 
in time of war. 

* * * 

The first six volumes of Every Irishman’s Library are now 
ready. The Library, which is published by the Talbot Press, 
Dublin, and edited by Mr. A. P. Graves, Professor Magennis 
and Dr. Douglas Hyde, aims at a uniform cheap (2s. 6d. net) 
edition of “ the master-works of Irish Literature.” The first 
volume contains selections from the prose and verse of 
Thomas Davis ; and others which are ready or in preparation 
include Maxwell’s Wild Sports of the West, Mitchel’s Jail 
Journal, Maria Edgworth’s Irish Stories, a sclection of 
Grattan’s Essays, A History of the Irish Parliaments by 
Mr. Swift MacNeill, and various new and old works dealing 
with Irish politics, religion, humour, oratory and poetry. 
It will be a good thing if the editors bring together in this 
convenient form translations of all the best things in the old 
Gaelic literature ; at present readers have to hunt for them 
all over the place. In the list, as at present issued, the bal- 
ance is weighed a little heavily in favour of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. ‘In the matter of travel,” we 
are informed, “ volumes recording the impressions of dis- 
tinguished Englishmen and forcigners visiting Ireland from 
the days of Giraldus Cambrensis to the present day 
will, in due course, be presented.” An anthology of the 


impressions of Ireland formed by Englishmen who did not 
visit Ireland would be even more entertaining. 
that would create bad blood. 


But perhaps 
SoLoMON EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Pastor’s Wife. By the Author of Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden. Smith, Elder. 6s. 


Shifting Sands. By Avice Brrkueap. Lane. 6s. 


When Thoughts Will Soar: A Romance of the Immediate 
Future. By Baroness BeErRTHA VON SuTTNER. ‘Trans- 
lated by Natuan HasKeLt Dove. Constable. 6s. 


The authoress of Elizabeth and Her German Garden has, as 
everybody knows, a very sharp wit, and never has she 
made better use of it than in The Pastor's Wife. The book 
is clever, in the best sense of the word—consistently and 
bewilderingly clever. The wit is restrained within the 
bounds of art, but it is in a state of perpetual up-bubbling, 
like “‘ champagne ’’: what, after all, is more artistic than 
some champagnes ? And also, there is tenderness, there is 
sympathy, there is beauty; there is enough of all the 
qualities necessary for good novel writing to obscure the 
essential improbability of the plot and make the book 
successful, 

Ingeborg was the daughter of a bishop—and such a 
bishop! He was exactly like—well, to be candid (while 
allowing reservations in favour of particular bishops), he 
was exactly like a bishop. Only by quoting the innumerable 
incisive touches, the delicate minute stabs and stings of the 
opening chapters, could I convey any idea of his spiritual 
snobbery—a snobbery by no means only spiritual either. 
Ingeborg was not the beautiful daughter. The beautiful 
one spent her time being beautiful, but Ingeborg spent hers 
being indispensable, so that it was distinctly resented when 
she had a bad tooth and had to go to London for its cure. 
Once in London, with a sudden irresponsible impulse, she 
proceeded to Switzerland on a “ Dent’s tour”: and there 
the German pastor coerced her by his own insensibility, 
aided by her weakness and ignorance, into becoming engaged 
to him. She had not the faintest idea what marriage 
implied. She was pathetically touched by a warmth of 
feeling she had not been accustomed to excite : 

It is true the senior curate of the Redchester parish church had said 
to her once in his exhausted Oxford voice, ‘** You know, I don’t mind 
about faces—will you marry me?” and she had refused so gingerly, 
with such fear of hurting his feelings, that for a week he had supposed 
he was engaged ; but one would not call that warmth. 

Some of the manifestations of the pastor’s warmth 
troubled her exceedingly : 

Suppose Herr Dremmel, before he could be got to smile and look 
content, wanted to clutch her again as he had clutched her on the 
top of the Rigi? She had very profoundly disliked it. She had been 
able to resent it there and get loose, but if she were married and he 
clutched, could she still resent it? She greatly feared not. She 
greatly suspected ... that that was what was the matter with 
marriage : it was a series of clutchings. 

Married, however, she was, and her husband being kind 
and absent-minded, and interested chiefly in manure, she 
was for a time happy in the lonely remote East Prussian 
village to which she found herself transported. Robert 
Dremmel’s idea of being a pastor was agricultural rather 
than pastoral; he had twenty-six sermons only, and most 
of them severely practical. 

There was one every year when the threshing-time was at hand on 
the text Micah iv. 13, Arise and thresh, explaining with patient exactitude 
the newest methods of doing it. There was the annual Harvest 
Thanksgiving sermon on Matthew xiii., part of verse 26, Tares, after 
yet another year of the congregation’s obstinate indifference to 
chemical manure. 

Ingeborg had six children in seven years: two survived. 
We are spared none of the horror of the anemia of body and 
soul into which it dragged her; but an intelligent doctor 
and her own common sense intervened, and her husband 


had to adjust his views to a condition of things in which 
Ingeborg was to be a sister and not a wife. As he had no 
use for a sister, he naturally lost interest in her. His 
attitude even to a wife had not been what you could call 
modern. 

As for his wife and children, he regarded them benevolently as the 
necessary foundation of his existence, the airy cellars that kept the 
fabric above swect and dry. Like cellars, one had to have them, and 
one was glad when they were good, but one did not live in them. 


At last Ingeborg was discovered in her wilderness by a 
painter, a world-famous painter, who fell in love with her 
and took her to Italy with him. But through the entire 
episode her baffling innocence persisted. She wanted to 
bring Robert with them; she expressed regrets (and this 
annoyed the painter) that Robert was not with them. 
And when at last even she realised what the paintcr wanted, 
she went back to Robert, who was still clutching the in- 
violable manure. 

But I am sorry that so brilliant a book should be marred 
by one or two touches of indubitably bad taste. 

There are goodish bits in Shifting Sands---the description 
of the Slater family, for instance, with the rough-and-ready, 
strong, successful father, the slender, selfish, friendly Sylvia 
and the slangy Lynette—though I find it hard to believe 
in anyone’s talking of a celebrity as a “celeb.” But I 
cannot make out Gabriclle Brandon, who is the heroine, and 
was at one time Mr. Slater’s secretary. We are given her 
career, rather jerkily and allusively, from early childhood, 
but I never get hold of her. She had acting ability, and 
rendered the Antigone of Sophocles in such a fashion that a 
celebrated actor who was present thought she “ would do 
well in light comedy.” Apparently this is a compliment. 
Instead of going on the stage she got engaged to the man 
who produced the Greek play; but she gave him up (and 
incidentally behaved abominably to him) because her sister 
expressed a desire to marry him. It is very odd, but the 
book is like that. She next fell in love with a rising Liberal 
barrister who was unfortunately already engaged to Sylvia, 
and after many troubles and adventures, she did finally 
become a successful actress. The story is inconsequent, and 
the characters have their actions rather arbitrarily allotted 
to them, but there is a good deal that is original and inter- 
esting. 

When Thoughts Will Soar is a foolish extravaganza that 
can only injure the memory of an authoress justly famous 
for one most powerful and influential novel, Lay Down 
Your Arms. The heroine, Franka Garlett, is a rich and 
talented and beautiful young woman, an Austrian, who 
makes a staggering sensation by preaching a new gospel of 
womanhood to the effect that women ought to take an 
intelligent interest in public movements and work for the 
regeneration of the world through idealism. The central 
idea of the book is that all the flying ought not to be left 
to material things like airships : ideas must soar, inventions 
must be made for the uses of peace, international brotherhood 
must prevail. Inspired by these sentiments, Mr. John A. 
Toker, an American multimillionaire, collected every year 
a conference of celebrities in Lucerne for what he called a 
““ rose-week.” The rose was the badge of the soaring 
thinkers. Once John A. Toker had conceived of this, it 
was roses, roses all the way. It was like Alexandra Day 
going on for a whole week. It was like the riddles in 
Christmas crackers-—-what is the difference between the old 
era and the new? In one, the sword rose ; in the other, the 
rose soared. I thought of that mysclf. You will behave 


similarly if you read this extraordinary work. You may 
learn to “ fly morally,” like the folk you read about, but you 
will not soar intellectually. 
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There are many touches of unconscious humour. It 
took Franka only ten months of industrious study to pre- 
pare for her career. During this period she had “ a thou- 
sand original thoughts ”—about three a day. Her com- 
panion tries to discourage her with the words : 

What can a woman undertake and accomplish by herself? Of 
course, if we lived in England, you might become a Suffragette or join 
the Salvation Army. 

There is also at least one touch of apparently conscious 
humour: Franka’s great-aunt objected to her reading a 
certain book, because “ one learns there how herrings break 
the sixth commandment—it is positively disgusting!” 
(This sixth corresponds to our seventh, of course). 

Laughable as When Thoughts Will Soar is, its ultimate 
effect is far from one of laughter. It is full of hopes and 
schemes for the averting of that vast wickedness of war 
which still seemed only a nightmare, a thing incredible, 
unimaginable. GeraLp GOULD. 


CHAUCER 
Chaucer and His Times. By Grace E. Hapow. (Home 
University Library.) Williams & Norgate. 1s. net. 


Candidly, we cannot say that the Home University 
Library, at any rate as regards its English Literature 
section, keeps at a uniformly high level. Some of the 
volumes are little masterpicces, but others, including the 
work now before us, fail to reach the minimum standard 
of scholarship which should be insisted upon in such a 
series. Miss Hadow has a subject of unique interest in the 
literary history of our country. Whether from the point 
of view of language, or from that of metre, or from that of 
poetical achievement in general, Chaucer is not only the 
beginning of a great tradition, but the conclusion and 
summary of other traditions, important in themselves and 
enormously important as contributing to the great one: 
he stands, not like Shakespeare a giant pre-eminent in an 
age of giants, but with an almost solitary eminence between 
two periods of what may be called depression—the first 
a period of indecision, the second a period of sheer technical 
incompetence. Nobody wants to underrate the importance 
of Chaucer’s predecessors, of whom the most significant and 
poetical are anonymous: nobody wants to forget (what 
historians of litcrature have sometimes forgotten) the 
mastery of English attained by Chaucer’s contemporaries : 
nobody nowadays, when the interest taken in Piers Plowman 
both here and in America has so vigorously revived, is in 
danger of overlooking the fact that Chaucer was not the 
only real and vital poet of his time. But when allowance 
has been made for all this, Chaucer’s performance remains 
not less but more remarkable than ever—its range, its 
human sympathy, its sceptical humour, its receptiveness 
and productiveness, its modest but unmistakable originality. 
Whether he is intrinsically a very great poet—whether, 
that is, he excels in that imaginative exaltation, that 
magical and mystical quality of suggesting the infinities 
behind experience, which we have learnt to look for in great 
poetry—whether he ever rose to what Matthew Arnold 
would have admitted as “‘ the grand manner,”’ is a question 
capable of keen debate and incapable, perhaps, of definite 
decision: it depends more than is usually recognised on 
Troilus and Criseyde, less than is usually supposed on The 
Canterbury Tales. Anyhow, here is all the historical and 
critical material for a brilliant study. Brilliant studies, 
of course, there have been—not the least brilliant being a 
little shilling primer by Mr. Pollard, to which Miss Hadow 
does not even refer in her bibliography. But there was 
room for a new one, and Miss Hadow has not given it us. 


For one thing, Chaucer and His Times is surely a rather 
ambitious title for a work which does not attempt dis- 
cussion of Piers Plowman, and in whose index the very name 
of Wyclif does not appear. If it be replied that space 
cannot be allowed for anything in the “ Times” which is 
not strictly Chaucerian, what are we to make of the inclusion 
of a rather perfunctory chapter on “ Chaucer’s Influence,” 
which can find room for quite justifiable but quite irrelevant 
laudation of Dunbar’s Lament for the Makaris, a poem as 
un-Chaucerian in mood and movement as anything we can 
think of ? 

More to the point are the chapters on “ Chaucer's Life 
and Times ” (though here, too, the “Times” receive scanty 
mention), “‘ Chaucer’s Works,” ‘“* Chaucer’s Treatment of 
his Sources,” ‘‘ Chaucer’s Character-Drawing,” ‘* Chaucer's 
Humour,” “ Chaucer’s Descriptive Power,” and “ Some 
Views of Chaucer’s on Men and Things.” Parts of these 
chapters are well arranged and interestingly handled, and 
the whole may form a sufficiently seductive means of luring 
the uncritical to undertake or renew acquaintance with the 
poet. Moreover, to provide such means is obviously one 
of the functions of the series, and so far Miss Hadow is to be 
congratulated. We should have liked a greater exercise. 
however, of that other function of scholarly criticism. 
The book is carelessly, sometimes even ungrammatically, 
written. Here, for instance, is a sentence of monstrous 
inelegance : 

Some of these will be noticed later in treating of Chaucer’s women, 
here it may suffice to say that although it is true that he paints a 
sufficiently gloomy picture of married life in the Lenvoy de Chaucer a 
Bukion, that neither the host nor the merchant are happy in their 
choice, and that the Lenvoy which concludes the Clerke’s Tale warns 
husbands that if they expect to find their wives patient Griseldas they 
will certainly be disappointed, we have to remember that the shrewish 
wife was as stock a comic convention of those days as the shrewish 
mother-in-law of later times, and when it comes to taking away the 
character of Philippa Chaucer on the ground that her husband com- 
plains in the Hous of Fame that he is unaccustomed to be awakened 
gently, it is impossible not to feel that she is receiving unnecessarily 
harsh treatment. 


‘ 


Chaucer’s characteristic seven-line stanza is called “a 
modification of a form used by Boccaccio,” though on the 
same page Mr. Pollard’s far more convincing theory that the 
form was borrowed from Machault is referred to, and 
(again on the same page) Miss Hadow dismisses the whole 
question of the form’s origin as irrelevant (why then give 
space to it ?) instead of making up her mind on the evidence. 
Later, the old erroneous supposition that the name “ rhyme 
royal” derives from King James’s use of the stanza is 
referred to as an unquestioned fact. On page 218 a quota- 
tion from the Wife of Bath’s Tale omits a word necessary 
to the rhyme. And here is a literary judgment which is a 
not unfair representative of numbers of Miss Hadow’s 
literary judgments : 

Shakespeare contrives to blend farce with character-study in a way 
that is truly marvellous. Falstaff’s fatness is eminently farcical, and 
yet it is something more—a starveling Sir John would be a wholly 
different person. It is farce touched with humour. Dogberry and 
Verges are of a different species from the comic policeman of musical 
comedy. 

There are many things in Miss Hadow’s book as true as 
that, but few more original. 


TWO TYPICAL ENGLISHMEN 
The Memoirs of Admiral Lord Charles Beresford. 
Methuen. 30s. net. 
The Life of Lord Roberts, V.C. 
Cassell. 16s. net. 
Mr. Shaw long since proved that typical Englishmen all 
come from Ireland, and “ Bobs” and “ Charlie B.” (to 


2 vols. 


By Str Georce Forrest. 
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give them their highly English soubriquets) are two more 
examples in support of his contention. Not that we suggest 
that they resemble cach other in every respect. Unmistak- 
able Englishmen are of several species, though of one genus ; 
and we certainly cannot imagine Lord Roberts, even in his 
youth, riding a pig down Park Lane in the small hours of 
the morning, or shaving the head of a railway porter whose 
foot was on his native platform. It behoves our generals 
to be God-fearing; it behoves our admirals to be dare- 
devil. The soldier, according to the best English traditions, 
does his duty with a sct and sober face; the sailor does it 
to the tune of a hornpipe. Both Lord Roberts and Lord 
Charles Beresford have “ filled the bill” perfectly. Down- 
rightness, public spirit, physical and mental courage : these 
qualities they have incommon. Each in youth distinguished 
himself by an act of great personal heroism. Each in later 
life invaded the platform, making considerabie sacrifices 
and risking considerable odium for his conception of the 
defensive needs of his country ; each, finally, was exceedingly 
and deservedly popular with the men under him. But when 
we think of Lord Charles Beresford we think primarily of 
a checry personality ; and when we think of Lord Roberts 
we think primarily of a dignified career. It was inevitable 
that the autobiography of the one should be as lively as 
a cricket, and the biography of the other as serious as a 
church. 

Sir George Forrest’s book is, in fact, almost too serious ; 
the only church which would compare with it is a Calvinist 
one. Lord Roberts may not make epigrams; but he is 
both a soldier and a man. In this work he is little more 
than the thread which connects and runs through a series 
of military strugyles from the Mutiny to the South African 
War. With much of the historical mattcr which fills the 
volume most readers will already be familiar, and there is 
very little else for them. They will, however, find con- 
firmation for their impressions of Lord Roberts’s essential 
single-mindedness, unselfishness and laboriousness, and now 
and then they will come across an interesting little fact. 
One such is that when Lord Roberts was at Sandhurst he 
won a prize for German; another is (we had forgotten it) 
that when Kimberley was besieged he authorised the com- 
mander there to arrest (if he thought fit) Cecil Rhodes, 
who desired surrender because he found bombardment 
unpalatable. 

“* My tears mingled with the oil as it was poured out upon 
the sand.”” There speaks the tar. Lord Charles, with im- 
mense labour, had got a number of drums of lubricating oil 
up the Nile only to find that they had to be destroyed. Lord 
Charles tells us about campaigns, military and political, 
into which he threw himself heart and soul; but his methods 
of narration are orthodox nautical. Everywhere there is 
a just seasoning of anecdotes and d—ns. He breaks off his 
story of the Soudan war to relate how he explained to “a 
very distinguished personage” that “ grub” is food ; 
and a page later repeats with gusto a remark he made in 
the lobby: “I never go to sleep without reading one of 
Mr. Morley’s books, and I never read Mr. Morley’s books 
without going to sleep.”” When he describes his mis- 
sion to China, he gives us entertaining accounts of the 
Chinese view of “ the English Mandarin,” and every voyage 
supplies him with enough comic local colour to make the 
fortune of a professional novelist. If we began trying to 
extract his best stories, we should copy out half his book, 
but here is a characteristic and pleasing specimen : 


It was about this period of my life, when, returning from a ball in 
London in the early morning, I came upon a person selling whelks. He 
invited me to sup—or breakfast—upon a plate of these delicacies. 

““ How much do you charge for a plateful ?” 

“* Threepence,”’ said he. 





“* Tll give you sixpence for every plateful you eat yourself.” 

** Done,” said he. 

He finished two platefuls, and had begun a third, when he was over- 
taken by rebellion from within, swiftly followed by catastrophe. 

* That’s not fair,” I said. ‘* You can’t count those two platefuls.” 

**O my Gawd,” he said, “* ‘ave I got to begin again ?” 


And this story of a very precise and formal dignitary is 
as charming: 

In after years, when he was commander-in-chief at the Nore, he was 
walking along the road to Sheerness, dressed in plain clothes, when a 
bluejacket, who was slightly intoxicated, lurched against him. 

** Man, man,” said my friend, with his picked elocution, “do you 
know what you're doing ?_ Man, you are colliding with the commander- 
in-chief.” 

“Ho,” returned the seaman, totally unimpressed. “ Har you, 
indeed? Then all I’ve got to say, is to say that you’ve got a ruddy 
good billet—and what’s more, you take care you don’t lose it by getting 
drunk.” 

Lord Charles is a cheerful soul; but, as he remarks, 
* Despite of my diversions, I did a good deal of hard work.” 

Among the illustrations we miss the early Vanity Fair 
cartoon of Lord Charles. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE POOR LAW 
The State and the Poor. By Grorrrey Drace, M.A. 
The Nation’s Library. Collins. 1s. net. 


Among the many epoch-making utterances of Mr. John 
Burns, during his Presidency of the Local Government 
Board, was a solemn assurance to the House of Commons 
that the Majority Report of the Poor Law Commission was 
** somewhat archaic,” and the Minority “ obsolete,’ whilst 
he and his Department by administrative methods were 
effecting all the necessary reforms. Unfortunately, this 
egregious statement took in not only Mr. Burns himself, but 
a large section of the public and of the politicians, and it is 
to them especially that we commend this latest book on the 
Poor Law by Mr. Geoffrey Drage. Not that Mr. Drage is a 
revolutionary, burning to destroy the Poor Law ; indeed, he 
is in the whole a defender of it. But his book consists 
largely of facts, which tell their own tale—the tale of how 
little has really been done to remedy the evils condemned by 
the Royal Commission more than five years ago. Mr. 
Drage has packed a good deal of useful information into 
what he modestly calls his “‘ memorandum,”’ particularly on 
recent changes, such as the Mental Deficiency Act of 1913, 
or the treatment of vagrants. He is generally accurate, too, 
though there are occasional lapses. There were not, for 
instance, 967,921 Old Age Pensioners in England and Wales 
in March, 1913, but 668,696 ; the larger figure is the total 
for the United Kingdom. Nor are engineering and building, 
as Mr. Drage asserts, the only trades insured against unem- 
ployment under Part II. of the Insurance Act. Even if 
ironfounding be grouped with engineering, there still remains 
shipbuilding, covering 260,000 workmen, the construction 
of vehicles with 204,000, works of construction with 161,000, 
and sawmilling with 11,000. And we frankly do not know 
on what evidence Mr. Drage bases his statement that the 
Act has proved “ very effective in decasualising a very large 
amount of casual labour, and thus relieving destitution in 
two of the most important trades.” However, such blunders 
are few, and Mr. Drage is to be commended for the care with 
which he has digested his documents and set out his statistics. 

But when he leaves facts and records, and exposes his own 
views on Poor Law reform, he is very much less satisfactory. 
His general philosophy appears to be of the individualistic 
type which wrings its hands over the growth of “ public 
assistance.” In his effort to make us realise “ the alarming 
upward tendency of public expenditure,”’ he even goes to the 
length of dragging into the reckoning both elementary and 
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higher education, and fever and small-pox hospitals, as well 
as “indirect assistance such as that involved in cheap 
railway and tram fares, labour exchanges, and public baths 
and wash-houses.” One only wonders why parks and 
libraries and sewers are not included, or whether, indeed, 
there is anything on which the State should be allowed to 
spend money at all. Moreover, though Mr. Drage has had 
a long administrative experience, he has failed to see some 
very obvious things. He refers, for example, to the “ so- 
called * stigma of pauperism, as though it were not a dis- 
gusting reality, and (we rubbed our eyes when we read it !) 
o “‘ the total absence in our country of the class hatred and 
class prejudice which are so prevalent elsewhere.” Even if 
he has not noticed it in the workhouse, has Mr. Drage really 
never seen any sign of class hatred or class prejudice in the 
Guardians’ Board Room, or on a Bench of Magistrates, or 
in a Kensington drawing-room ? 

As for his own particular line of reform, he favours the 
now almost forgotten method proposed by Mr. Charles 
Booth, the main feature of which is a change of the areas 
of administration. This plan would reduce the existing 
Unions from 460 to about 40, and would, no doubt, as is 
claimed, give us greater uniformity and opportunity for 
better classification. But it is hard to see how it would give 
us much else, and we do not think that this generation is 
likely to accept such administrative tinkering as “‘ the most 
hopeful solution ” of the Poor Law problem. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Hutchinson’s History of the Nations. Edited by Wavrer Hurcuin- 
son, M.A. Vol. I. 10s. 6d. net. 

In this history the nations are taken one by one and dealt with in 
closed compartments. The present volume—to which Professor 
Flinders Petrie and Giles and Sir Richard Temple, amongst others, 
contribute—deals with Egypt, China, India, Babylon, Assyria, Greece, 
the Hittites, the Phoenicians and Carthagenians, and various peoples 
of Asia Minor. There is a fair amount of information in the text, but 
it is difficult to read the book on account of the obtrusiveness of the 
illustrations. There are 780 of these, and they consist largely of re- 
productions of academic Victorian “ historical paintings ” and imaginary 
pictures done especially for this work. These deal mainly with battle, 
murder, and sudden death, and those who go to this book without 
much previous knowledge will certainly, after looking at all these 
horrors, arrive at Gibbon’s conclusions : (1) that “ history is a record 
of the crimes and follies of mankind,” and (2) that the nation is happiest 
which has no history. The occasional photographs are interesting, and 
the book would have been more informative, if less bloodcurdling, had 
there been more of these and fewer imaginative reconstructions. 


Swollen-Headed William (after the German). Verses by E. V. Lucas. 
Drawings by George Morrow. Methuen. Is. net. 

This is a travesty of Struwwelpeter. Normally we have a great 
admiration for the humour of both Mr. Lucas and Mr. Morrow, but this 
time they both fall rather flat. The reason probably is that, on a 
subject so serious as this, satire can only be effective if it is really 
ferocious. The Struwwelpeter Wilhelm is a design so gentle and so 
bantering that the fact that his hands are dripping with blood almost 
escapes notice—it might, in short, be jam for all the effect it has on 
one. 


THE CITY 


L'THOUGH the financial papers still come out with 
A headlines such as “ A Series of Successes,” the City 
has been rather gloomy in consequence of the fall 

of Antwerp, and there has been less business than ever—not 








| PRESS CONTRIBUTORS’ EMERGENCY FUND. 


The Secretary of the Press Contributors’ Emergency Fund would 
be glad to hear of any posts suitable for those in the journalistic 
profession who are out of work owing to the War. Offers of paid 
posts in connection with literary and journalistic work, in libraries, 
as secretaries, investigators, would be welcome. Please address all 
communications to Miss Hall, Press Contributors’ Fund, Parliament 
Chambers, 14, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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GEORGE THE THIRD 
AND CHARLES FOX. 


By the Right Hon, SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 0.M. 


The Times.—" It is so pleasantly written, so abounding in information 
derived from a thousand sources, so gcod when it follows the high road, and 
so attractive when it leads us into picturesque bypaths, that it deserves what 
is at all events a high panegyr.c—it w.s worth while to devote to it the labour 
which it.has cost and the talents which it has employed.’ , 
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THE WAR: ITS CAUSES AND ISSUES. 


Three Addresses given in Sheffield on August 3ist, September Ist and 
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University. 8vo, paper covers, 6d. net. 


A SCHOGLMASTER’S APOLOGY. 


By the hev. CYRIL A. ——o Head Master of Shrewsbury 

, School. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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War and LoTERaTURE. Tax Futures oF Cua. 
Edmund Gosse, C.B. J. O. P. Bland. 
Tue Rep Cross. Henry Tue War. Editor. 


C. Shelley. 


The English Historical Review. 


No. 116. October. Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D 
Articles. 
Tue Commutation oF Vittem Services Berore tue Brack Deartnu. 
By H. L. Gray. 
Tue Treaty or Hanover. By J. F. Chance. 
Notes and Documents. 
Trinopa Necessitas. By W. H. Stevenson. 
Cuarnes Constantine oF Viewne. By C. W. Previté Orton. 
Tue Accorism oF Jou~n Kittixncwortn, By Professor Karpinski. 
Joun Dorewarp, Speaker. By J. H. Round, LL.D. 
An ENGAGEMENT oF Service TO Warwick THE KincMaker. By Miss 
Cora L. Scofield. 
An Unxnown TRAnSLaTion BY Queen Ecrzanetu. By H.H. E. Craster 
Tae DeGraDaTION OF THE Rev. Samugt Jounson. By J. Wickham Legg, 
D.Litt. 
Reviews of Books. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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5 fi. Solid Walnut Sideboard, 
7 Guineas. 


WAR’S 
SACRIFICES 


Unprecedented influx of beautiful furniture, sacrificed by 

officers and others called abroad—to resell at ‘‘ War Prices.’ 

We retain full staff in all deparrments—on full wages—spite 

of wholesale requi itioning of our motor- vehicles and 

horses. Support a firm of 50 years’ standing, which is itself 
supporting a normally large staff. 


Bigger Bargains than ever in £40,000 Stock of 


High-grade Second- 
hand Furniture. 


CASH OR EASY TERMS. 


Half the Cost and Double the Wear 
of Cheap New Goods. 


nn 

















EASY TERMS 


can be arranged for Payment 
of £5 worth, 4/- monthly; 
£10, 6/-; £20, 11/- ; £30, 16/-. 


Larger Amounts by Arrangement. 








A Persona! Call is solicited, otherwise WRITE TO-DAY 

FOR DESCRIPTIVE BARGAIN BOOKLET (Post 

free). London Deliveries all Districts Daily. Country 
Orders Carriage Paid. 


W. JELKS & SONS 


(Established over Half a Century) 
263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
REMOVAL ESTIMATES FREE. 
Teles. : North 2598, 2599; Central 7826. Telegrams: “ Jellico, London." 
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that there has been any great increase in pressure to sell, 
buyers merely having ceased to come forward. On the 
other hand, money—that is to say, capital available for loans 
on absolutely first-class security—is most plentiful, and soine 
of the financial houses have borrowed for weekly periods at 
the low rate of 1? per cent. per annum. The monthly 
statements of the ten leading banks show that at the end of 
September they had, on current and deposit accounts, 
£611,715,000 as against £583,373,000 at the end of July, an 
increase of over twenty-eight millions. This is due largely 
to stagnation in trade and nervousness on the part of 
capitalists, who prefer to keep their money with the banks 
to making use of it. The very low rate of interest, however, 
that they are receiving will assuredly drive a certain amount 
of this capital into investments giving a higher yield, and 
on any good news coming to hand it would not be surprising 
if a strong movement of this nature were experienced, 
although whether people will buy at the minimum prices 
fixed by the Stock Exchange Committee remains to be scen. 
The banks do not seem to be making use in the customary 
manner of their huge deposits, the ten banks referred to 
having not less than. £136,543,000 as cash-in-hand or at the 
Bank of England, as compared with £59,451,000 at the end 
of July; and as this money does not bear any interest, it is 
lying idle. Of course in ordinary times very large sums 
find employment on the Stock Exchange from account to 
account, but this means of using moncy safely and remune- 
ratively has disappeared. 
aK a co 

There is some talk of the Stock Exchange being reopencd 
about the middle of November. In so far as this means 
that, instead of having to stand outside in the street in the 
rain, members may be permitted to foregather in the building 
itself, there is nothing improbable in the statement ; but if 
the public thinks that it means the resumption of an open 
market in stocks and shares, it will be disappointed. So 
long as minimum prices are fixed, below which brokers may 
not deal, it is immaterial whether the Stock Exchange 
building is open or not; as I have already pointed out, you 
may prevent members from selling securities below a certain 
price, but they cannot compel clients to buy stocks at prices 
arbitrarily fixed. That fresh capital can be raised without 
the Stock Exchange being open is shown by the success 
which has attended the London and South Western Railway 
issue of £1,000,000 5 per cent. Preference Stock at 99}, 
repayable in 1924, which was made last week. It was 
immediately over-subscribed. In fact, the issue was un- 
necessarily cheap, and the Company has not performed a 
national service in accustoming investors to a return of 
5 per cent. on Trustee Stocks. A feature of City life during 
the week has been the large number of Belgian refugees 
thronging the court of the Bank of England, where, by 
arrangement between the Belgian and British Governments, 
Belgian banknotes could be changed. Many of these people 
have a more prosperous appearance than might be antici- 
pated, but then those who are destitute would not have 
much occasion for the services of the Bank of England in 
this connection. The Bank of England has been unusually 
human, for it has provided the waiting crowds with tea and 
other light refreshments. 

x te * 

The statement was made in a recent lecture that a big war 
does not benefit manufacturers of armaments, who prefer a 
state of armed peace. This statement was, naturally enough, 
controverted by a pacifist. As in so many other things, 
there is no need to theorise about the matter; it is quite 
sufficient to subject it to the analysis of facts. The following 
are the prices, at the end of June, 1914 (i.e., one month 


before the outbreak of war), and at the present time, of the 
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Ordinary shares of four great manufacturers of armaments 
and explosives : 
Price end Price mid- 
June, 1914. Oct., 1914. 
Sa 4. £ s. d 


Vickers (£1 shares) ... ma tas 115 0 
Armstrong, Whitworth 
(£1 shares) 119 44 119 9 


Birmingham Small Arms 
(£1 — 3 <6 217 6 
Kynochs (£5 shares)... -. 8 00 120 0 


The following table gives the same information with regard 
to the Ordinary shares of the leading undertakings in three 
great typical industries—namely, transport, textiles, and 
catering : 
Price end _— Price mid- 
June, 1914. Oct., 1914. 
London and North Western 
(Ordinary stock) ... me 1273 116} 
Fine Cotton Spinners 
(£1 shares) £1 12 6 £1 8 9 
J. Lyons & Co. (£1 shares)... £6 5 74 £517 G 


It will be noticed that during the last three and a half months, 
which includes the outbreak of war, the three great industrial 
stocks have fallen 8°6, 11°5, and 6-4 per cent. respectively, 
whilst there has been no fall in the armament companies’ 
shares, and two of them have risen 35 and 50 per cent. 
respectively. 

a * * 

An attempt to survey the state of trade throughout the 
world is more interesting and more difficult than usual, 
although obviously a large proportion of the forcign trade of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary has been cut off. The large 
sugar crop in both countries presents difficulties, and 
although much of it may be disposed of through Holland and 
Rumania, its ultimate destination is not clear. In Russia 
industry has suffered tremendously, the Baltic being closed 
and the Archangel route no longer feasible. This has handi- 
capped the linen industry in the United Kingdom, which 
gets most of its flax from Russia. In Belgium industry has 
practically ceased. The same holds good of the north of 
France and of the Nancy region; other manufacturing 
districts are busily engaged in supplying the needs of the 
troops. In fact, France seems to have been ill-prepared in 
this respect, and as a result some big Government orders—- 
e.g. for boots, horse-shoes and clothing—have come to the 
United Kingdom. Neutral countries in Europe, except 
Switzerland, are benefiting by the war, their shipping being 
in extraordinary demand ; but this docs not make up for the 
loss incurred by the mobilisation of the greater part of their 
male population. India is severely affected by the war, and 
the jute trade is disorganised. New countries like Brazil, 
Canada, and the Argentine are crippled by the monctary 
stringency and the collapse of the foreign exchanges, but 
should gradually recover, as their products will be in demand. 
Australia is also suffering, but not, perhaps, so much as the 
others, and the same applies to New Zealand. A gentleman 
returned from the United States tells me that one would 
think that country was at war; factories are closing down, 
and thousands are being dismissed in all industries. The 
United States, however, stands to gain most—or, to put it 
more correctly, to lose least—for it has a splendid crop of 
cereals, which will command high prices; but two other 
great products—namely, cotton and copper—have fallen 
very much in price. I have forgotten Mexico; things there 
are worse than before, if possible, but we may yet come to 
regard that country as a peaceful abode ! 


Emit Davies. 





TYPE WRITING. 


ITERARY and SCIENTIFIC WORK TYPE-WRITTEN with 
care and expedition. Authors’ MSS. 9d. per 1,000 words. Translations. 
Good testimonia's,—Mrs. Fowter Smiru, Cranford, Garden Village, Church End, 
Finchley, N. 
YPEWRITING.—All ‘branches of work undertaken by Miss 
Mauve F. Garurrr, 37 Essex Street, Strand. Accuracy and prompiness 
guaranteed. Telephone 4353 Cc ntral. 
YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. "Author's MSS., Plays, 
Reports, and work of any ram executed with utmost care and ‘dispateh. 
10d. od. per 1, 000 words; Carbons, 3d.—C. F » 27 7 Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W. 


TO BE LET, SOLD, OR WANTED. 
GMALL furnished house : charmingly situated on edge of Common ; 


4 bedrooms, dressing room, bath-room, 2 sitting-rooms, kitchen, etc. ; 4 guineas 
weekly.—Apply, Mr. Cops, Wealdstone House, Harrow. 














O LET.—tTwo comfortable rooms, with e ery care and attention, at 

Letchworth Garden City. Bracing, country, garden. Lady or Gentleman; 

specially suit one or two delicate children or invalid. Near station. Apply by 
letter — in first instance to M. M. G., 61 Great Ormond Street, London, W.c. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society o! 
Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 








VOL. Ill. of THE NEW STATESMAN 
was completed with the issue of October 3, and 
a full index covering the twenty-six numbers is pub- 
lished this week. BLINDING CASES for Vol. III. 
will be ready next week, price 2/6 net, and may 
be obtained direct from the Publisher or through 
the Newsagent. Orders and remittances should 

addressed, The Publisher, New Statesman, 
10, Great Queen St., Kingsway, London, W.C. 




















BERNARD SHAW 


WILL GIVE 


A Series of Six Lectures on 


REDISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 


AT THE 
KINGSWAY HALL, KINGSWAY, W.C, 


On Wednesdays, 28th October, 4th, 11th, 18th and 25th November, 
and 2ad Dec:mber, 1914, at 8.30 p.m. 


ia is not possible to furnish a complete syllabus of 

Mr. Suaw’s lectures, it being his platform practice to 
speak extemporaneously and to be guided by the context of 
current events in choosing his illustrationsand determining the 
order in which he will take the various sections o° his subject. 

Mr. Suaw is distinguished in the Socialist movement as 
a strong advocate of economic equality in its most rigid 
sense of maintaining an exact and unconditional equality of 
income throughout the community, thereby returning to 
one of the simplest conceptions of old-fashioned Utopian 
Socialism, but re-establishing it on concrete grounds which 
have a much wider appeal than to professed Sociali ts, and 
which have never been presented before in this light either 
by Socialists or their opponents. 

‘The subject cannot be exhausted in six lectures ; but it 
can be covered fully enough for the purposes of all except 
those who are close technical students of political science. 
Mr. Suaw’s power of making economic subjects attractive is 
well known, but it will not be unduly taxed on this occasion, 
Although he is not able to offer a syllabus, he proposes that 
one of his lectures should be on Idolatry, others on Character 
and Talent, Art and Religion, War and Democracy, Morals 
and Manners. 








Tickets for the Course: 21/-, 10/6, 5/-. Single Lectures: 5/-, 2/6, 1/- 





Applications for tickets should be made to 


THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 
25 Tothill Street, Westminster, $.W. 
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How to Understand 


THE WAR! 


READ 


HILAIRE BELLOC’S 
MILITARY ARTICLE 


EVERY WEEK IN 


LAND «WATER 


An expert analysis and ex- 
planation of the Campaign up 
to the latest possible moment, 
illustrated with diagrams. 


A COOL AND UNBIASED 
EXPOSITION OF FACTS 


NAVAL & AVIATION 
ARTICLES 


By F. T. JANE 


Se 


This Journal kept and bound 
up will make a most valuable 


contemporary record of this 
Great War. 


I 
All Back Numbers Kept in Stock 
PRICE 6d. NET. 








Specimen Copy post free on receipt of Sixpence 


Write: The Manager, LAND & WATER 
Central House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 














11 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








T he 
Athenzeum 


dated November 2, 1912, 
contained an important review 














0 
GENERAL FREDERICK 
von BERNHARDI’S BOOK 


“Germany and the 
Next War” 


In consequence of an unprecedented demand for this 
number only a few copies remain in the Publisher’s 


hands ; they will be sold for 1/— each, postage $d. extra. 








Tue ATHen#£uM has always 
given consistent and expert 
attention to Navaland Military 
Literature, and has published 
many reviews of books which 
throw a light on the present 
situation and its impending 
developments. 








A complete list of such reviews will he forwarded 
gratis and post freeom application to the Manager. 
Meanwhile attention is called to the following : 


Single Copies 
Date of Review containing 
pon. Ect foes 
Pan-Germanism, by Ronald G. 
Usher Pe April 26, 1913 63 d. 
Correspondence Relating to the 
Above poe «es May 31, 1913 64d. 
Eight Years in Germany, by 
I. A. R. Wylie May 16, 1914 g3d. 
Imperial Germany, by Prince B. 
von Bulow... Feb. 14, 1914 ghd. 
Memoirs of the Kaiser’s Court, 
by Anne Topham oo. Sept. 55 1914 odd. 


The Hapsburg Monarchy, by 
Henry Wickham Steed ove Joh. % 12994 o4d. 
The British Battle Fleet, by 


Pa es Jane id Nov. 16, 1912 63d. 
What of the Navy? by Alan H. 

Burgoyne, Sept. 13, 1913 62d. 
Sea, Land, and Air Strategy, by 

Sir George Aston ie Aug. 15, 1914 g3d. 
Naval Strategy, by Captain A. T. 

Mahan he Feb. 12, 1910 64d. 
Some Principles of Maritime 

Strategy, by J. S. Corbet ia +’ & fe 64d. 
The Foundations of Strategy, by 

Captain H. M. Johnstone .., Aug, 22, 1914 ged. 





THE ATHENZUM OFFICE, 
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